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Every now and then there comes a fresh shower of 
anonymous letters to The Sunday School Times. What 
is the occasion of them their writers probably know. 
What is the gain of their writing no one can tell; for 
they are never read after they ieave their writers. 
As an exercise in penmanship or in composition they 
possibly have their value. As a means of communi- 
cation with the Editor or with the public they are in 
no sense & success. 


Not how much you read, but how much you gain 
. from your reading, is the true test of the practical 
value of your reading. Whether it be the Bible or 
the newspaper which you read, you can go over a 
great deal of ground and gain very little; or, again, you 
can cover but little ground and gain a great deal. 
When you turn away from your daily newspaper or 
from your daily Bible reading, it is a good plan to 
ask yourself, Well, now, what one truth, or fact, or 


thought, have I secured as a permanent addition to | 


my mind treasures from that reading? You will per- 


is to answer so simple a question as that one. But 


until you can answer that question you have not read 
to advantage. 


Irresolution is faithlessness to one’s self. It is but lit- 
tle less contemptible than faithlessness to one’s friends. 
Indeed, a man faithless to his own personality hardly 
can be faithful to the friends and duties of that per- 
sonality. Every intelligent resolution is a promise 
made to one’s own chhracter, upon the fulfillment 
of which the integrity of the character depends. But 
a promise can be dissolved only by the consent of 
both parties; a resolution, therefore, is, in a sense, 
indissoluble, for there are not two parties to give 
such consent. In common with a promise, a resolu- 
tion can be broken justly only when its fulfillment in- 
volves an immorality. Tentative plans may be changed 
at will; but no inconvenience, nor any danger, can 
justify the non-fulfillment of a sacred resolution. 


If unbelief wishes to win respect, it ought to show 
itself worthy of respect. One of the free-thinking 
papers of Great Britain is at present publishing a 
fans of comical, Bible Readings, wherein the Satin; 
ridicule. It is safe to say that the unbelief which 
adopts such methods as this, is doing its best to 
weaken its own cause. No thinking man, whether 
he believes in the inspiration of the Bible or not, 
can be attracted by the buffoon’s jest upon the most 
sacred hopes and fears of humanity. There is such 
a thing as a thoughtful unbelief—an unbelief to which 
believers can extend respect; but that is something 
very different from the catchpenny vulgarity of which, 
even yet, we do not lack examples both in America 
and in England. 


So long as there are Christians who in themselves 
are witnesses for the truth, Christianity has little 
need of casting about for the evidences of its divine 
origin and of the inspiration of its sacred records. 
“ How, then, do we know that the four Gospels are in- 
spired?” asks a Christian layman; and his own answer 
to this question comes: “It is enough to say that the 
Holy Spirit endorses these Gospels, and the whole 
New Testament, by making use of them in the im- 
mense work of converting men’s souls. No man 
becomes a new creature without studying these 
records; and then a total revolution comes upon him 
as to all his views, his affections, his conduct, his 
prospects. He is himself possessed and inhabited by 
the Holy Spirit ; he is himself a proot' to himself that 
this is the word of God and the way of life.” There 
is no real need for the thoughtful soul to grope 
through the endless windings of physical science, or of 
speculative philosophy, to still the tremor of doubt 
or to quench the thirst for a better knowledge. The 
Christian ought to be the Christian’s best evidence of 
Christianity. 


The world moves, and the world that does move 
includes the churches. It is not so very long ago 
that lotteries were frequently made use of for the 
building of churches. Now there is hardly a 
vestige of the lottery tolerated in connection with 
church-building, unless it be in a small way at a 





haps be surprised to knew how difficult it sometimes 


times. Still later than the lottery, the mortgage was 
given a place as a help to church building. But 
public sentiment has developed rapidly against this 
mode of mis-doing also, within the past few years. 
Mr. Dwight L. Moody and Mr. Edward Kimball 
have done good service in arousing Christians to a 
sense of the unwisdom and the impropriety of the 
church-debt business; and now Mr. John Ruskin 
adds his testimony and protest in the same direction. 
With characteristic vehemence he says: “My first 
word to all men and boys who care to hear me is, 
‘Don’t get into debt. Starve, and go to heaven; but 
don’t borrow. Try, first, begging. I don’t mind, if 
it’s really needful, stealing. But don’t buy things 
you can’t pay for.’ And of all manner of debtors, 
pious people building churches they can’t pay for are 
the most detestable nonsense to me. Can’t you preach 
and pray behind the hedges, or in a sand-pit, or in a 
coal-hole, first?” And that is as sensible talk as it is 
vigorous. The next thing on the list for reform, or 
for annihilation, is the custom of raising money for 
church expenses by pew-rents. That method will 
soon be reckoned with lotteries and mortgages. 





RESTRAINED FROM SELF-RUIN. 


There is always danger of our giving so large 

prominence to one side of any important practical 

subject as to cause us to suppose that that one side 

represents the whole truth instead of a single phase of 
it. And whenever we have thus mistaken the part 

for the whole, there is a gain in our turning our 

thought directly to the neglected phase of the subject, 

in order that it may help us to an understanding of 
the truth in its entirety. 

An illustration of this one-sided view of truth is 
found in the common method of speaking of the road 

to ruin as a broad and smooth and attractive way, 
and of the road of duty and safety as a narrow and 
rugged and altogether unwinsome course. So exclu- 
sively are we accustomed to consider this phase of 
unmistakable truth that we are prone to feel that our 
personal continuance in the right path is wholly a result 
of our voluntary choice in spite of incessant opportuni- 
ties and inducements to evil-doing. And so we incline 
to take credit to ourselves for heroic fidelity to princi- 
ple, in unconscious ignoring of the fact that our posi- 
tion in the right way is perhaps primarily one of 
constraint, and that our departure from it is hindered 
at every step by the hedgings of its path, and by 
enforced restraints—under the pressure of which we 
often wince and chafe. 

The path of duty is a narrow and rugged one, and 
if we had been left to ourselves at the start we should 
not have chosen it in preference to that of attrac- 
tive evil. Providentially we were under constraint 
from the beginning, and our parents and teachers 
directed our steps into the course of safety, against 
our natural inclinations toward the course of peril. 
And even now that we are fairly in the way of right, 
and that we have pursued its trend for years, we have 
reason to be grateful for the constraints of circum- 


us from leaving our rugged path at the beckoning call 
which comes up to us from the highway of evil that 
still proffers its tempting attractions within easy sight. 
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keeps us in the path of safety; but we owe much, 
very much, to those restraints and hinderings of every 
sort, in our home life, in our séeial life, in out-occu- 
pation, in our limitation of opportunities, in our fear 
of immediate consequences of wrong-doing, that hold 
us back from the first steps ruinward—which we have 
it in our heart to take. 

Robert Browning has a wonderful poem of The 
Statue and the Bust, which illustrates this truth in 
one of its phases; although it is not to impress this 
truth that he has written it. A duke and the young 
bride of one of his retainers are drawn to each other, 
each by a sense of the other’s pre-eminent admirable- 
ness, at the moment of their first chance meeting, as 
the bride is brought homeward into the city of the 
Florentine duke. The heart purpose of both duke 
and bride is instantly in the direction of the path of 
forbidden enjoyment; but the constraint of special 
duties and of peculiar circumstances holds each back 
from immediate action, and the first step in the way 
of evil is postponed once and again, and yet again, 
and the two lovers are still restrained from their pur- 
posed self-ruin. 

“‘ Be sure that each renewed the vow, 
No morrow’s sun should arise and set 
And leave them then as it left them now 
“ But next day passed, and next day yet, 
With still fresh cause to wait one more 
Ere each leaped over the parapet. 


“ Weeks grew months, years—gleam by gleam 
The glory dropped from youth and love, 
And both perceived they had dreamed a dream.” 
And this is the story of other lives than those which 
were lived in Florence “ ages ago.” 

It is not, commonly, that the ultimate evil is delib- 
erately seen and purposed as in this instance ; but it is 
that circumstances, now as then, hold one back, or 
hinder one for the time, so that the first step is not 
persistently to one’s moral destruction. By these 
holdings back and these hinderings it is that many of 
us are restrained from self-ruin; and on this account 
it is that we have reason to be grateful for all such 
divinely ordered constraints of good. 

The mere fact that the right is right and that the 
wrong is wrong ought to be sufficient in itself to keep 
us on the side of right, even though we had to stand 
alone in our well-doing as apart from all our fellows. 
Butif, indeed, we were to find that publicsentiment uni- 
versally approved a lower standard than its present one 
in matters of moral action, should we be sure to adhere 
to the higher standard, in spite of every inducement to 
conform to the popular customs and practices? Can 
we say with confidence that we should be in no added 
danger of going astray if there were no risk to our 
personal reputation in acts of questionable propriety 
on our part? Are we se strong in our personal char- 
acters, and so firm in our love of the right for its own 
sake, that we should be just as safe as now if our 
temptations were increased, and if the social restraints 
which hold us back from, or which hinder our course 
in, the way of evil, were diminished? Is it not true, 
in fact, that we need all the helps we have—the help 
of external restraints from evil as well as the help of 
inner purposes of, good—to keep us from working out 
our own destruction ? 

Ay, it is well for us that the rugged path of duty is 
so hemmed in by personal and social restrictions, and 
that the cross-cut passages from that path to the path of 
forbidden pleasures are so swept by flank firing continu- 
ally, that it often requires a larger measure of imme- 
diate courage to go astray than to keep on in the 
course of virtuous action. It is well that we are 
watched as we are by our fellows, and that we know 
that we should instantly be the losers, in our reputa- 
tion and in our social standing, were we recognized 
as ‘having departed in the least from the strictest 
measure of. uprightness which has hitherto been 
counted as ours. It is well that even though we 
dared to brave all this for ourselves, we are still con- 
fronted by the added danger of involving our dear 
ones in our ruin; and so again’ we are held to the 


right by our linkings with those who are worthier 
than ourselves. Ay, and it is well that even when we 
are ready to take a Step toward our own ruin, in spite 
of all its possible results of harm to those to whom we 
are bound by the dearest ties, God: himself, in, love, 
puts hindrances in our way, and forcibly restrains us 
from the evil which we have purposed. 

There is small cause for self-gratilation ina phase 
of truth like this. It is, in fact, a humiliating con- 
viction that, if we were left to ourselves, we should 
even now turn to our own destruction; and that our 
very hope of continuing in the way of safety is that 
God will not permit us to follow the devices of our 
own imagining, but will lovingly restrain us from our 
self-ruin. But there is large cause in this phase of 
truth for added gratitude to God, and for an added 
sense of constant dependence on his sustaining and 
restraining grace. : 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Publishers and printers sometimes do injustice to 
authors by changes after the work of the latter has 
found its way to the press; and, again, publishers and 
printers render important service to authors by changes 
of this sort. Not long ago, a mention was made, in the 
department of Books and Writers of The Sunday School 
Times, of apparent plagiarisms in a new book of anthems 
prepared by Mr. Charles H. Gabriel, and published by 
John J. Hood of Philadelphia. Mr. Gabriel now writes 
in explanation of the manner in which his work was 
brought under this suspicion, and we are glad to give 
prominence to this explanation. 


Drs Mornes, Iowa, June 17, 1886. 


Ep1torR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

I notice in your issue of May 22, 1886, a criticism on my 
book of anthems; in self-defense I desire to say to you, and 
ask you to say to your readers, that the “poem on page 49” 
was by mistake credited to me, as was also “Holy Sabbath 
Eve,” page 67; and “Duval,” on page 44, should haye.beon 
was sent in without credit; but Mr. Hood desired credit names, 
and I wrote him that everything, save certain exceptions, were 
my composition, not thinking of the arrangements I had among 
the manuscripts. No one of sound mind would try to put so 
plain a plagiarism before the public. Yours truly, 

CHARLES H. GABRIEL. 


The scrap-book question continues to excite interest 
on the part of readers of The Sunday School Times. It 
is evident that not all readers value alike any one class 
of articles in the paper, but that, on the contrary, some 
readers would give the first importance to the very arti- 
cles which other readers would be glad to have ruled out 
entirely from the paper. Thus the request has repeatediy 
been made, from various parts of the country, that the 
pages of the paper should be so arranged in the “make 
up” as to leave the longer editorial articles free for 
preservation in a scrap-book; as if they were most likely 
to be preserved for a re-reading. Yet here comes an 
appeal from a Massachusetts reader, who not only would 
not preserve those longer articles for himself, but who 
thinks that they are not valued by readers generally. 
He says: 

Is there not some way whereby your contributors can be made 
to write shorter articles? Inquiry has satisfied me that the con- 
tributions to The Sunday School Times that exceed a column in 
length are seldom read. 

That member of the family circle wants his food cut 
up forhim. An entire loaf of bread or a whole joint of 
meat put on to the table before him gives him the 
thought that he must godinnerless. But he shall always 
have his little side dishes on which to feast himself, while 
the rest of the family are enjoying their regular meal. 

From New York State a Baptist clergyman tells of his 
method of meeting the difficulty suggested by the Massa- 
chusetts lady who desired to preserve the longer editorials, 
which are commonly on both sides of the same leaf. 
He says: 

Referring to the request of “a Massachusetts lady ” ina recent 
number of The Sunday School Times, let me give you my plan 
of preserving valuable articles from that paper. They are so 
many, in fact, that I do not stop short of preserving the whole 
paper. I take copper paper-ties that can be purchased of any 
book-dealer or stationer at about twenty-five cents per hundred, 
and with the aid of a sharp-pointed penknife I bind together 
any desired number of copies of a paper,—monthly, bi-monthly, 
or quarterly,—and I have a portable book to which I can refer 
as easily as to any book in my iibrary. If one desires, he can 
index the more valuable articles. Of these, the Oriental Lesson 





Lights are, in my opinion, by no means the least valuable. I 








give this for what it is worth. -To me it is better than a scrap- 
book, and it requires less labor. 


A Pennsylvania worker has something to.say about the 
“envelope” plan as a substitute for the scrap- book, as 
follows : ) 


T had supposed some one else would have given a description 

of the * envelope” plan of preserving mewspaper clippings. Let 

me describe it as I saw it in the study ef an Iowa Methodist 

pastor. I think’ it will meet your correspondent’s difficulty. 

Proeure large envelopes, say nine by four inches. Select from 

your collection of clippings those bearing on a certain subject; 

for example, “ Amusements.” Write the word across the left-hand 

end of an envelope, and put in the clippings, indexing them on 

the envelope back by title, by author’s name, or by any other 

desirable way. Make your first attempt with cheap envelopes. 

A year’s trial will give a great many ideas on the subjeet of 
classification. Then procure stout manilla paper envelopes, 

and rearrange your collection. It will be little trouble, and 
will pay. If you get one envelope full, start a second with the 
same subject. When your collection becomes large enough, you 
can make a set of pigeon-holes, and put the envelopes away in 
alphabetical order. I consider this superior to Mr. Crafts’s new 
plan. His “Supplemental Cyclopedia ” (which I have) is not 
nearly so convenient as I expected. Among the advantages of 
this plan are: 1. Collecting ‘together all the articles on one 
subject. 2. Saving time spent in fitting and pasting in a book. 
3. Ease in using. A clipping may be carried to the pulpit or 
class, used, and brought back, without the trouble of copying or 
carrying a book. 4. Both sides of a leaf may be preserved. In 
folding scraps, do it so that the title may readily catch the eye 
when taken out of the envelope. I think it best not to file im- 
mediately all scraps, as a month’s collection will give greater 
ease in classifying, at least where the scrap does not classify 
readily at first sight. 


A good mother in Wisconsin tells of her method of com- 
bining the envelope and the scrap-book plan. She is 
moved to this writing by the testimony of the Connecti- 
cut clergyman in favor of scrap-book literature. Thus: 


The “ venerable clergyman from Connecticut” has an ardent 
fellow-worker here in Wisconsin in the line of scrap-book mak- 
ing. I was not aware that this method of preserving choice bits 
of literature was so highly esteemed by any but myself, and I 
feel encouraged by its endorsement by one who, I think, must be 
a good judge of the matter, since he is in possession of scrap- 
books that were “inherited.” I have practiced saving scraps 

: in. 
Pi SROY MAS HF the puspeoe aad abeled, putting poetry tn 
one, scientific scraps in another, biographical, historical, ete., 
each in separate bags. When I get enough to make a business 
of it, I place them in corresponding scrap-books. Having sub- 
jects thus classified, they are more convenient for reference. As 
there is much valuable matter which cannot be thus arranged, 
Ihave books with the title of “‘ Miscellaneous.” I have seen it 
stated that “ we seldom get time to read the same article twice, 
and therefore scrap-book making is time thrown away.” If we 
did all our work for ourselves, this might be true; that is, for 
those who can retain what they read only once. But we can 
hope that our scrap-books, as well as our apple-trees, will afford 
fruit for future generations. Some have suggested that it would 
afford more variety, and be more restful to the reader, to inter- 
sperse the poetry with the prose; also, instead of placing all 
the poetry on similar subjects together, to arrange them hap- 
hazard. I would like the opinion of yourself and your Con- 
necticut correspondent, for I am making this a life work,—not, 
however, to the neglect of my other duties,—to leave as a legacy 
to my children, who, when the mother’s fingers are laid to rest, 
will prize the books, not only for her sake, but also for the valu- 
able things they contain. 


Yet another exhibit of wise methods in this linecomes 
from the superintendent of schools in a New Jersey city, 
as follows: 


I have been making scrap-books for twenty-one years. I have 
four or five, each larger than its predecessor ; and now I haye the 
largest, and, I believe, the most systematic one. For fhe value 
of a scrap-book, as of any other book, hinges something upon 
its index. It used to take a great deal of time to look up this 
or that article on some topic ; but by the system I now employ 
I can turn to anything ina moment. I have bought a regular 
invoice book, marked on the back “ Invoices.” I have scraped 
off the “In,” leaving it just what itis; namely, “ Voices,”— 
“Voices” from The Sunday School Times, “ Voices ” from The 
New York Observer, “ Voices” from scientific periodicals, teach- 
ers’ papers, etc. There are several pages indexed from A to Z. 
Suppose I find an article on “Tobacco.” I turn to the T letter 
of the index, and put down “ Tobacco,” and right after it the 
number of the page where I paste the selection if cut out, or I 
mark where it can be found if I cannot “scrap” it. I can place 
after the word already indexed fifty numbers, if I can find that 
many articles ; and they may be placed on the same page or on 
different pages (which come, in the books, already numbered), 
and I can find them in a moment. So with articles on any other 
topic. These articles need not be pasted down, except on the 
edge or end ; so that one leaf from The Sunday School Times, 
pasted in my book, may have several words in the index upon 
different topics referring to the various articles found on it. I 
am a teacher, and I find the plan so very much superior to any- 
thing I have tried or seen (although Todd’s “ Index Rerum ” is 
similar, and I have that, but for another purpose), that I am 
constrained to give it to your readers, many of whom are, with 
me, interested in system and time-saving, to say nothing of valu- 
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able bits of information, which are apt to go astray unless kept 
to be subject to call. Words under “T” may be indexed nearly 
alphabetically by using judgment. For example, “Tact ” would 
come early in the list, “Triumphs” toward the end. This plan 


Also leaves both sides of the paper so that they can be read, if 
desired. 








TWO ANGELS. 
BY M. K, A. STONE. 


The Lord from his glory spake 
To an angel by his side, 

“Go, wing thy flight to the green-robed earth 
Where my well-belovéd died ; 

For there, at the solemn midnight hour, 
A sinner to me hath cried. 


“ Go, tell him that heaven hath joy 
Over each penitent tear; 

Go, clothe his nakedfess in my robe, 
That his shame do not appear ; 

Yea! give him my golden ring of peace, 
The seal of his sonship here. 


“Tell him the door is opened, 
The feast of my love is spread ; 

That you bring him the Father’s welcome 
In the name of Him who bled ; 

And the Spirit’s oil of anointing 
Outpoured on his bended head.” 


Then to another angel, 
Of loving and gentle mien, 

Whispered the Master: “An erring child, 
Who hath grieved me by his sin, 

Is asking pardon in Jesus’ name, 
That his blood may make him clean. 


“Go, tell him where he mourneth 
How faith’s instant flash can bear 

His message swiftly from earth to heaven, 
By the shining path of prayer, 

While his answer from the Father’s heart 
Speeds back as on wings of air. 


Tell him my love restoreth 
His soul unto peace and light; 
That my covenant stands unchanging, 


Mara cura than 4~3-3--———*" —*o-+ 9 
That I clasp him now and forever, 


In Jesus’ blood washed white.” 





SHEOL, HADES, OR THE INTERMEDIATE 
STATE. 


BY PROFESSOR A. A. HODGE, D.D., LL.D. 


Man consists essentially of soul and body. If either 


of the visible heavens of the clouds and stars, and only 
of Enoch, who was translated in the body, and who 
never died. The word “heaven” in the Old Testament, 
when referring to the invisible region beyond the clouds 
and stars, always designates the dwelling-place of God. 
He is always represented as reigning, looking, hearing, 
answerir.g, acting, coming, from heaven. On the con- 
trary, when they die, the disembodied spirits of all men, 
good and bad alike, go to “shedl,”—translated, in the 
Septuagint, “hades.” In the New Testament, the term 
“heaven,” or “heavens,” or “ the third heaven,” is used 
in a general sense, as the central seat of the divine 
majesty, the present home of Christ and his people. 
Nevertheless, it is rather from heaven than in heaven 
that the future habitation of the saints is revealed. “The 
great city, the holy Jerusalem,” descends out of heaven 
from God. After the judgment, and the destruction of 
death, and of shedl or hades, and the conflagration of the 
earth and of the visible heavens, a new earth and a new 
heaven shall appear and abide forever (2 Pet. 8: 5-18; 
Rey. 21 : 1). 

2. The English word “hell” is of Saxon origin, and 
originally meant “a concealed place,” and hence either 
“the grave,” where the body goes at death, or “the in- 
visible world,” “the spirit world,” where the disembodied 
soul goes. But it has come now to have the fixed sense 
of “the place of perdition,” where the Devil and his 

angels, and the lost souls of men, are in torment, and 

where the whole person, body and soul, of lost men, will 

suffer forever after the resurrection. In the Scriptures 

this condition, and the scene of it, is connoted by the 

terms “Gehenna,” the “lake of fire,” “eternal chains 

under darkness,” “bottomless pit,” etc. (Matt. 5 : 29, 30; 

Jude 6; Rev. 20:1, 8, 10). 

I. The representation made in the Old Testament of 
the condition and place of the disembodied souls of dead 

men during the period between death and the resurrec- 

tion of their bodies. 

The word “shedl” occurs sixty-five times in the Old 

Testament, and, with two or three exceptions, is repre- 

sented in the Septuagint by the Greek equivalent 

Testament, and throughout both Testaments has one 

plain, uniform meaning. The old Englica version trans- 

lated these terms sometimes by the word “ grave,” and 

sometimes by the word “hell,” meaning thereby the 

place of torment. These two senses are incongruous, 

and this principle of translation leads to irreconcilable 

confusion. Thus in Psalm 16, David, speaking con- 

sciously for himself and typically for the Messiah, says, 

“Thou wilt not leave my soul in Shedl.” This cannot 





of these is absent, the integrity of the human naturé is 
destroyed. The centre of the personality is the spirit, 
but the body is a part essential to its integrity. A 
rational moral being, which thinks and wills, is called a 
spirit. A spirit united to a body as its organ is called a 
soul. A soul separated from its body is called a ghost.’ 
A body separated from its soul is called acorpse. Neither 
a ghost nor a corpse is a complete man. ; 

All men die; that is, the personal union between their 
bodies and their souls is dissolved. What ultimately 
becomes éither of their ghosts or of their corpses can be 
known to us only by revelation. Both depart out of the 
sight of living men, as far as experience goes, forever. 
Whether a human soul shall continue to exist fcrever 
disembodied, or be furnished with a different body, or be 
rejoined by its own body renewed ; and whether the soul 
sleeps in an inactive and unconscious condition until it is 
rejoined by the body,—are questions which can be solved 
onl¥ by the Word of God. 

The resurrection of our Lord Jesus, the most certainly 
established fact of past time, demonstrates the future 
immortality of redeemed men and the resurrection of 
their identical bodies, and their modification in con- 
formity to the likeness of his glorified body at the right 
hand of God. But what is to be the destination and 
condition of our disembodied souls during the time that 
they remain under the power of death before the resur- 


rection? Before presenting the answer to this momentous 
question as it is successively presented in the Old and in 
the New Testaments, the explanation of a few terms in 
common use will greatly promote clearness of thought 
and a common understanding. between the writer and 


his readers. 


1. The English word “heaven” and its Hebrew and 
“Greek equivalents have three applications: (1) To the re- 
gion of the clouds; (2) To the region of the stars; (3) To 
the invisible and transcendent seats of God’s glory and 
It is never used in the Old Testament to ex- 
press the place or condition into which believers are 
The single apparent exception 
(2 Kings 2: 1) proves the rule, because it is asserted only 


power. 


introduced at death. 


be rationally rendered either by the equivalents “ the 
grave” or “hell,” because David’s soul never was in the 
place of torment, and his soul never was buried in the 
grave. It is, therefore, the unanimous judgment of all 
modern Hebrew scholars that this term “ shedl” and its 
acknowledged equivalent “hades” never once mean 
either hell or the grave, but always bear the single uni- 
form sense of the spirit, or ghost, world, where the dis- 
embodied souls of all men are gathered while they 
remain under the power of death and await the resur- 
rection of their bodies. This does not, of course, imply 
that the disembodied spirits of both good and wicked 
men were indifferently treated in the same way, and 
herded together promiscuously in one place. European 
immigrants come to the one America, and are, neverthe- 
less, immediately distributed into incomparably different 
places and conditions. All, both good and bad alike, 
went into shedl, or hades; that is, went out as disem- 
bodied spirits into the spirit or ghost world precisely as 
all alike died in consequence of sin, and all alike con- 
tinued under the power of death in the disembodied 
state until the resurrection of their bodies. But the 
good were rendered perfect in holiness, and gathered in 
seats of bliss called “ Paradise,” or “Abraham’s bosom,” 
while the wicked, abandoned by the Spirit of grace, and 
sealed unto the day of perdition, were shut up in Ge- 
henna, the place of torment. And between these two 
there was a great and utterly impassable gulf fixed (Psa. 
16:11; Luke 16: 19-81). 

The Old Testament saints experienced regeneration, 
justification, sanctification, and adoption through faith 
in Christ as we do. Redemption is presupposed in reli- 


tian Church in all subsequent ages. 


brought fully to light. 





gious experience, and the religious experience of David 
recorded in his Psalms has been regulative to the Chris- 
Nevertheless, 
although they were surely and fully redeemed, the cer- 
tainty and completeness of salvation had not then been 
Even believers now shrink from 
death, and how much more might those who lived before 
the amazing revelation of God’s love and saving power 
in Christ shrin’: from the continuance of death in sheol 


or hades, and look forward with longing desire to the 
completeness of their salvation in the resurrection, which 
was the ultimate goal of their hope? The Psalmist ex- 
ultingly exclaims: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hades.” Martha, the sister of Lazarus, represents all her 
class of believing Jews in secking comfort by looking 
forward to the resurrection of her brother, rather than to 
his condition immediately after death in hades. Hence 
in the Old Testament the disembodied state is uniformly 
represented as death of which it is the continuance, 
as dark and gloomy, the penal consequence of sin, as low, 
downward, beneath the surface of the earth. This lan- 
guage, of course, is purely metaphorical, and represents 
the gloomy aspect of death and hades to the natural 
man. In the absence of redemption, it is the natural 
prelude to the lake of eternal fire. But in the light of 
the redemption of Christ it is the portal to heaven; that 
is, to the ultimate seats of eternal bliss. During this 
period the Scriptures represent men as dead. Their 
souls are conscious and active, but the men themselves 
“continue in the state of the dead” because their souls 
are separate from their bodies. They are always called 
“dead.” The resurrection takes place from among “ the 
dead” (Acts 23:6; Eph. 4:30; Phil. 8:11 ; 1 Thess. 
4:16). Christ was not called “living” until after his 
resurrection (Luke 24:5). And so Christ proves the 
future resurrection of men because God calls himself the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ; and he is not 
the God of the dead (of men left permanently in a dead. 
or disembodied state), but of those who are now spiritually 

active, and are destined to be hereafter truly alive in the 

union of soul and body forever. Hence the day of resur- 

rection is pointed forward to as the “day of redemption ” 

(Eph. 4: 30); that is, as the day in which redemption, 

not in its purchase but in its application, is consum- 

mated. And hence also the complete redemption of the 

Church requires not only the resurrection of individuals, 

but also the final and entire destruction of “death” and 

of “‘ hades.” the disembodied state, or death continued. 

So it is pro. ided—“the sea gave up the dead which were 


in it; and de:th and hades delivered un the dead which 
“were cast into tae lake of fire.’ Then the redeemed 


complete in soul and body, and in both bearing the 
glorious image of Christ, shall be delivered from all the 
power and influence of death forevermore. 

II. The representation made of the condition of the 
disembodied spirits of the redeemed during the inter- 
mediate state in the New Testament. 

The New Testament builds on the Old, presupposing 
its ideas and using its language. The chief differencein 
the aspect it presents of the condition of the soul inter- 
mediate between death and the resurrection is due (1) 
to the clearer and more complete views it presents of the 
holy and loving nature of God in Christ, and of the 
method of salvation in him ; (2) of the spirituality and 
divine capacities of man in Christ; (3) of the certainty 
and nature of the resurrection of the body ; and (4) of 
the person and character of Christ, of his relation to the 
redeemed, and of his presence and association with them 
in their disembodied state immediately after death. 

The Old Testament saint, when dead and in hades, 
was holy and happy; but his chief joy was in looking 
forward, just as his living brother on earth did, to the 
coming of the Messiah. They had God, for Enoch 
“walked with God” even on earth; but they had no 
God-man, Brother, and Redeemer. Hence it follows 
that the darkest hour which ever oppressed the earth 
was the brightest hour which ever visited the world of 
the disembodied spirits of the redeemed. On Friday 
evening, when the disembodied spirit of Christ, still 
united to the divine Word, entered Paradise or Abra- 
ham’s bosom, he must have irradiated it with a sudden 
light never seen there, nor in all the universe of God, 
before. That moment consummated heaven and revolu- 
tionized the condition of the redeemed forever. This 
great crisis, of such far-reaching importance, is expressed 
in our Creed by the archaic language, “he descended 
into hell.’ The Church never believed nor said that 
the blessed Christ went to the place of torment inhabited 
by the lost. But the words in the original Greek mean 
simply that the disembodied spirit of Christ went directly 
where the disembodied spirits of all the redeemed dead 
were gathered before him. Since that crisis the presence 
and association of Christ defines paradise. The place of 
heaven is where Christ is. The state of heaven is that 
state which grows out of his loving presence. To die is 
now to “sleep in Jesus.” To be absent from the body 
is now, in the beautiful words of our new version, “to 
be at home with the Lord.” The “ Lamb as it had been 
slain” is the midst of the throne, and “he shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto fountains of living water” 
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(Rey. 5:6; 7:17). This is so perfect that, in compari- 
son with the life of the believer on earth, Paul declares 
that “it is far better” (Phil. 1: 28), and our excellent 
Catechism (8, Cat., ques. 37) describes it as “ immedi- 
ately entering into glory.” Nevertheless, in this state 
redemption is not consummated; there is something 
greatly better beyond to which the blessed dead 
as we!l as the living believer on earth looks forward 
with longing and confident an‘icipation, The New 
Testament everywhere holds up the resurrection of the 
body as the goal of hope. Paul declares it to be his 
great object of desire and effort, “If by any means I 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead” (Phil. 
8:11). Christians are all pointed forward to the second 
coming of Christ, which will be synchronous with the 
general resurrection, and exhorted to love, watch, wait 
for, look for, hasten unto, “the glorious appearing of 
the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ ” (Titus 2: | 
13; Luke 12: 35, 87; 1 Cor.1:7,8: Phil. 3: 20; 1 | 
Thess. 1: 9,10; 2 Tim. 4: 8; 2 Pet. 2:12; Rev. 22: 20). 
Christ was dead parts of three days. Abraham has 
been dead nearly four thousand years. Afterwards all 
shall be alive. “These vile bodies shall be made like | 
Christ’s glorious body.” Souls and bodies united, the 
redeemed will be perfect living men. The great change 
will involve (1) a change in the more fully developed 
souls themselves; (2) in their union to their glorified 
bodies and the re-establishment of the complete integrity 
of their redeemed humanity, death and all the penal 
consequences of sin being now finally surmounted ; (3) 
in the environment of the redeemed, a new and glorified 
physical universe to correspond with the new and glori- 
fied material bodies (2 Pet. 83: 13); the consummation of 
the whole “body of Christ,” the “whole family” which 





perceive a freedom and clearness in the vibration of the | terious kinship is established, a finer is sr on 
one string that would otherwise beabsent. By a similar closer sympathy, by their potency and power. An 
test, may not a hum.n being determine whether he is in | is full of such music, if rightly lived. 


harmony with his environment? Is there a false note in 

his phitosophy ? Is he out of tune with his higher 

nature? Is there a droning preponderance in the scale? 

Nature has her laws of harmony, as well as music; and 

much of the discord of the world may have been occa- 

sioned by many lives having pitched their music in a 

wrong key. We have mistaken the k»y-note, or whence 

the jarring dissonances, the waste of effort, the clash of 
opinions? We are playing on cracked flutes ; we are 

idly beating gongs and tom-toms; we are shrieking in 

false keys. It is a sad conclusion, that many people were 
born into the world for no higher purpose than to make 
a noise. The man who started to work his farm with 

ten cents, a wheelbarrow, and a few seeds, but with a 
brain fertile in resources and honest hands for utensils 
and tools, set himself face to face with nature, and felt 
her secret pulsations and heard her inward harmonies, 
living more wisely than the chattering mob of fault- 
finders and scolds. We cravé for more music in our little 
sphere. Let us begin by striking the tuning-fork, and 
discover first whether we are in perfect tune. A false 
note in the scale, a jarring string, puts us out of harmony 
with our surroundings. We tune our pianos; why not 
our natures also, when a discordant note is heard? If 
we call the act supererogatory, we are becoming a trifle 
deaf. Or we have lost our pitch-pipe, and are wander- 
ing from the key. 

Few efforts of the human mind are more pleasurable 
than the act of putting one’s self en rapport with another 
mind. Without sympathy, life would be barren and 
cold. Nature does not abhor a vacuum more than she 





is now divided in various states, as one transcendently | 


perfect spiritual society, “the kingdom” lifted from its 
militant to its glorified form, and the gathering together 


“in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven | 


and which are on earth; even in him” (Eph. 1: 10). 
III. The representation made as to the condi* .on, during 

the intermediate state, of those who die ou* of Christ. 
Our Lord teaches us that the disem)-sdied spirits of 

scious torment, and that an utterly impassable gulf is 


placed between them and their redeemed fellow-men 
(Luke 16: 19-81). There is not one word in the-Bible 
which gives even a hint of a possible probation for any 
of the dead after death. On the contrary, it everywhere 
limits the provisions and promises of the gospel to this 
gospel dispensation on earth. And it declares that the 
present life is “the day of salvation,” and that the future 
judgment is to be issued upon the “things done in the 
body,” the conduct of our probation in this life (Matt. 
28: 19, 20; 2 Cor. 6: 1,2; Rom. 10: 18, 14; 2 Cor. 5: 10). 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





LIFE’S HARMONIES. 


BY HAROLD VAN SANTVOORD. 


A cultured mind is known by its equipoise and sense 
of proportion, A just correspondence exists betweén 
the faculties, a perfect adaptation of each to its peculiar 
function and use. The notes of an orchestra blend and 
fuse into perfect harmony when the strings are so deftly 
touched, and the ear so regulates the pulsating columns 
of air that no one instrument dominates over the rest, 
and each becomes an integrant factor of the whole. The 
organist who plays upon the filaments of human hearts 
knows all the pipes and stops. So every mental faculty 
has its value and use. The pipes and stops of sentiment 
and passion, the nicely balance scales of judgment, the 

_ feathered darts of wit and eloquence, the sensitive chords 
of feeling, are exquisitely adapted to the end for which 
they were given us. When one faculty is abused, how- 
ever, or strained beyond its tension, the equipoise is dis- 
turbed. The string of passion, when played on rudely, 
gives forth a harsh and discordant sound. For, indeed, 
the human system is like a delicate musical instrument. 
It pulsates at the lightest touch. Its parts are so nicely 
adjusted that its harmonic relations are disturbed by the 
slightest tension of a chord. It is fitted inwardly to ex- 
press intense emotions. 
nature, and has moods of its own. Under powerful in- 
citement, its music is divine. But it gives forth its 
sweetest harmony, it subserves its highest usefulness, 
when each of its mutually dependent parts fulfills its 
highest function, and one spirit animates the whole. 

A late writer on music says that an expert player ona 
stringed instrument, with an acutcly sensitive ear, can 
tell whether his instrument is in tune by drawing the 
bow over a single string. If in perfect tune, he will 


It responds to the moods of | 


hates discord. We desire to live at peace with our neigh- 
bor. Though we affect to despise his good opinion, it 
| flatters our sense of vanity if he commends us. Welong 
| for friends. What is sweeter than the Zolian music of 
high intercourse, the earnest melody of the heart? But 
sometimes the question is asked, Why cannot I capti- 
yate that man’s humor, or bring myself into closer rela- 
tions with my neighbor? Have we not unconscious sly 


penetrable husk of ourreserve? Are we willing to give 
as much as we receive? Memnon did not sing until the 
sun smote his lips. Is there a broad sunlight in our 
intercourse to draw music from sealed lips? You may 
have noticed two amateurs tuning their fiddles and get- 


they begin by screwing up the pegs. One of them gets 
off the key, and alternately lowers and raises the pitch 
of his instrument, feeling for the right key. Then a 
string snaps, or a peg slips, and an endless see-sawing is 
kept up between the two before they can be brought into 
perfect unison. By the same bungling methods, men 
endeavor to get into tune with one another. Uncon- 
sciously they drep from the pitch, which neither can 
supply from his own instrument. The chords of feeling 
are not vibrating in unison. The difference that keeps 
them apart is slight, but they miss the key-note to the 
higher intercourse. 


We have each a part to play in life’s symphony. Let 
us see to it that we are in perfect tune. No mancan be- 
come a leader until he has earned the right by his greater 
proficiency and skill, The first step is to find out his 
scope and compass, and whether there is a rift in his 
instrument, or it has a rusty key. He has hard work 
before him, in overcoming technical difficulties, and in 
mastering the keys; and it needs the magic of sympathy 
to keep him in tune, with so much rasping and scraping 
dinning in his ears. In our spiritual relations, the joy 
of existence depends upon the melodic phrases of the 
heart. Its music sweetens human intercourse and brings 
a new sense of life and brotherhood. The laws of har- 
mony are co-ordinate with the laws of art. Oratory is 
merely a kind of music that mesmerizes the senses and 
charms the ear. Architecture has been called “ frozen 
music.” The music of men’s laughter sets in motion a 
sympathetic wave-current of feeling that pervades and 
electrifies all who come under its influence. The pulse 
of nature is timed by rhythmic beats, and its melodies 
| throb and echo in the heart. And the spirit of man is 
capable of musical expression, though he does not know 
what a tonic tri-chord is, and cannot hum a tune. The 
ear soon learns to detect a harsh and false note in na- 
ture’s rune. Wherever there is health, light, and happi- 
ness, symphonic tones float in the ear. The modulations 
of nature’s harmonies temper our moods. Strains of 
celestial anthems inspire our highest endeavors and 
deepest thoughts. “Unheard melodies are the sweet- 
est,” says one who assigns a limit to musical expression, 
the melodies that vibrate in the heart. A subtle, mys- 





ting ready to play a duet. The pitch is sounded, and | 


Music has been called “the beautifier of time.” It 
exists in nature; “it is not accidental and human, but 
dynamic and cosmical.” It is a symbol of moral and 
physical beauty. Pythagoras conceived that it purifies 
the soul, and is an interpreter of life. The poet sang: 
“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
The universal frame began ; 
From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man.” 
Music gives life and color to all objects. Love is ex- 
alted and peace abides wherever its spell enchants, The 
lowliest life becomes divine when its music allays the 
discordant sounds of strife, and it vibrates along the 
chords of the human heart. The poet wrote of “those 
who never sing, but die with'all their music in them.” 
Are not the unheard melodies of pure and holy lives 
awakening an echo in Paradise? 





BARRIERS. 
BY E, R. CHAMPLIN. 


If fear of death would die, 
And love of truth increase, 

Far-off desire come nigh, 
Distrust and anger cease, 


How would the soul upmount 
As on an eagle’s wings, 

Drink from a heavenly fount, 
And sing as seraph sings! 


But while we droop with fear, 
And tremble with distrust, 

Desire comes never near, 
Against our loves we lust ; 


We cannot lift our souls 
Beyond these self-built bars ; 
And ours are earthly goals, 
Who thought to reach the stars! 





JEWISH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY DR. ABRAM §. ISAACS. 


While the education of children has always been a 
characteristic feature of the synagogue,—the provision 
for public schools existing in early talmudic times, and 
giving point to many a suggestive remark in the sayings 
of the olden rabbis,—yet that special form of religious 
work called Sunday-schools is of very recent growth in 
American Jewish congregations. It’is only within the 
past three decades that they have become regularly 
attached to the synagogue, although here and there in 
earlier years flourishing Sabbath and Sunday schools 
existed in a few of the larger communities. 

The Jewish Sunday-school has double functions to 
perform,—the instilling of the Jewish religion and Bible 
and post-biblical history, and training in the Hebrew 
language. The sessions are held usually on Sunday 
mornings from nine to twelve o’clock ; but in many con- 
gregations Saturday is also utilized before the regular 
service, and special classes in Hebrew are held twice or 
three times during the week. Naturally, the Jewish 
child attends the regular public school as well. The 
Jews have no strictly denominational schools, where the 
general branches are taught together with Jewish doc- 
trines and usages ; they are abundantly satisfied with the 
American public-school system. e 

The subjects of instruction in the average Jewish Sun- 
day-school are Bible history, taught by means of text- 
books, texts from Bible and Jewish ethical writings, and 
Jewish religions and history, In the highest classes, in 
some of the best schools, the history of other religions is 
also taught, and their points of agreement and divergency 
glanced at. Of course, the classes are all graded, begin- 
ning with the simplest text-books. The teachers are, as 
a rule, volunteers; and the rabbi acts as superintendent, 
assisted by a school committee. Examinations are held 
tewards the close of the school year, which runs from 
October until June, and “ exhibitions” take place at the 
end of the term, when prizes, consisting of books, medals, 
and certificates, are distributed. 

The Hebrew instruction begins with reading, and then 
| an acquaintaace with elementary grammatical rules fol- 
| lows. Selections from the Hebrew prayer-book are next 
attacked, and the easier portions of the Pentateuch are 
read. It cannot be denied that, owing partly to their 
daily attendance at public and private schools, and partly 
to the want of efficient teachers who have American 
training methods, Jewish children are not attracted te 
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the study of Hebrew, and are usually satisfied with a 

superficial knowledge of the prayer-book. It seems diffi- 
cult in America, at least, to inspire them with enthusiasm 
for their old-time national language. In this particular 
they display a remarkable contrast to Jewish children in 
many portions of Europe, who attain often a surprising 
proficiency in Hebrew, and become clever Talmudists in 
their teens. 

Efforts have been made from time to time to promote 
greater efficiency in Jewish Sunday-school methods, and 
@ movement is now in progress to establish a Sabbath- 
school Union, with uniform text-books. The synagogues 
however, are too democratic to surrender their own 

autonomy, and it is not likely that the Union will receive 
the support of more than a few congregations. An 
International series is also talked about; but the Jew- 
ish communities are too widely scattered and are too few 
in number to ensure the success of this project. There 
are only about four hundred thousand Israelites in the 
United States ; and as a large proportion are immigrants 
within the past ten years, the difficulty of establishing a 
uniform system of education is very great. They emi- 
grate from all portions of Europe; and it will take years 
before they properly assimilate with American condi- 
tions, and abandon their own local and provincial preju- 
dices. Still the outlook is decidedly more hopeful, as the 
American-born contingent is on the steady increase, and 
American-trained rabbis are beginning to exert a salu- 
tary influence. | 
In addition to the regular Sunday-sehool, in a number 
of congregations graduate classes are formed for ad- 
vanced instruction in Bible history and ethics. These 
are often incorporated in what are termed Alumni soci- 
eties, which meet for social and literary purposes from 
time to time. Often these aid various charities, espe- 
cially Jewish home and foreign missions. Annual collec- 
tions are made for the Alliance Israelite Universelle in a 
number of schools. There is only one paper devoted to 
Jewish Sunday-schools, The Sabbath Visitor, of Cincin- 
nati, which has just changed its form from a weekly to 


Chautauqua Circle, so as to extend the influence of Sun- 


day-school methods; but it is doubtful it. wi 
succeed, owing to the heterogeneous: Tr, er, WHE 


Jewish population. The old and new schools occupy 
too diametrically opposite positions just yet for thorough 
and effective co-operation. In time, with mutual con- 
cessions, the opportunity will be utilized for broader and 
more systematic educational agencies. 

New York City. 





LOSING HEART. * 


BY THE REV. E. B. SANFORD. 


Shadows of weariness and depression flit over the path- 
way of every life. Sometimes they give warning of 
strength overtaxed, and it is wise to fold the hands for a 
little season. A brief interval of rest often gives a fresh 
morning outlook of thought and feeling. The old fields 
of service sparkle with the dew of hope, and are entered 
again with renewed courage. 

Shadows that pass quickly may have in them a bless- 
ing; but the danger is lest they prove clouds, brooding 





if the motive that prompts it is selfish, or the hope of 
success measured by personal anxiety or ability. If any 
blossom of gratitude springs up in the hearts of those 
you are seeking to help, be thankful; but do not expect 
it as a reward. The test of faithfulness is in toiling 
while the seed is still hidden from sight. Any one can 
sing and work in harvest, but it is quite another thing 
to go forth bearing precious seed when the eyes are 
heavy with weeping. 

The most successful Christian workers are diligent but 
restful. They have learned that the joy of service is 
found in the truth that, while Paul may plant and 
Apollos water, God gives the increase. Why should we 
lose heart? “In due season,”-*-not ours, but his,—the 
reaping time willcome, As regards personal experience, 
we have a Saviour who is “touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ;” and in calling us into his service he gives 
assurance that, whatever present trial or discourage- 
ment may cloud the way, the word of his promise shall 
not fail. Again and again that word has been fulfilled 


ties of success seemed least. “Let us not be weary in well 
doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
Westbrook, Conn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





PATTY’S INTERRUPTED STORY-BOOK. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


“Patty, Lulu Pease has called for you on her way to 
Sunday-school. Are you ready, dear?” said grandma, 
speaking in her pleasant voice from the foot of the stairs, 
“I had not thought of going to Sunday-school, 
grandma,” said Patty, answering in a low tone. “I 
always go when I am at home, but here I might as well 
take a vacation. Will Lulu mind if I tell her I prefer 
to stay at home? I have such a nice book to read.” 


But, Patty, nobody has any money to spare, and few, in 
this busy season, have any time. Besides, the school is 
in need of many things,—books for the library, for in- 
stance. Those it has are worn almost to tatters,” 

“Mother says if we cannot do what we wish, we must 
do what we can,” said Patty. “It would bea comfort to 
see the room prettier. The sexton does keep it clean, 
but it isso bare. May I come over to-morrow noon, and 
talk with the school-girls about a plan I have? I think 
they would not object to hearing it.” 

Miss Myrtle assented, and went on, hoping that she 
had sowed good seed that day. 

Patty, flying upstairs, was caught on the landing in 
grandpa’s strong arms, and lightly borne down to the 
parlor, where she was seated on the piano-stool, with 
Gospel Hymns open on the rack. And Patty played 
one favorite air after another, the old people singing 
and her young uncles Bob and Rufe joining in with 
tenor and bass, while Kate, the round-armed maid in the 
kitchen, contributed a clear soprano, “I will sing of my 


in the hour when, to our imperfect vision, the possibili- } Redeemer,” was the closing hymn, and then it was time 


for tea. 

Neither Patty nor the dear old people knew it, but just 
outside the garden-gate, lurking in the shadow of the 
trees, and keeping well in to the fence, skulking from 
the view of any passer-by, there was a listener to the 
music in the person of a city vagabond. He had once 
been respectable, but drink had brought him to poverty ; 
and here he was, hungry, weary, dirty, tramping misera- 
bly on in the sweet summer afternoon, tempted, as never 
before, to theft, and perhaps worse. : 

These substantial houses, with their large roomy barns, 
their horses and cattle, their fields and orchards, looked 
so full of abundance and comfort. Their owners had so 
much, and he so little! He was gazing with envious 
eyes and hardening brow on the broad farmstead which 
sheltered Patty, when suddenly a sweet child’s voice 
pealed on his ear, 

“Sing of Jesus, sing forever, 
Sing the love that changeth never.” 





“T am afraid she will be very much disappointed, my 
LeYS) 82d» te be candid, so shall I, ifmy Patty does not | 


country, so often seem to forget or neglect their privileges, | 


and the effect is bad on those who are watching them. | 
Slip on your sack and hat, dear child, and don’t keep | 
Lulu waiting. She is sitting on the bench under the big 
maple-tree.”” 

Patty glanced from the window, and saw Lulu’s golden 
head bent over her New Testament. With a sigh she 
closed the fascinating Pansy book she had been reading, 
and somewhat reluctantly set out for the Sunday-school. 
Grandma’s wish was law; but Patty in her proud little 
heart felt that it was very unkind to ask a member of 
one of the most beautiful, well-ordered schools in the 
state—a school to which visitors came from far and near 
just to study its methods, see its order, and hear its sing- 
ing—to attend a school so inferior. Being a little lady, 
however, she said nothing disagreeable to Lulu; and 
together they walked on, meeting here and there on the 





road little groups of children and young people also 
bound for the Sunday-school. The hedges and lanes, 
were green and flowery with vines, the fields were golden 














storms and mists in which the heart loses the way of 
joyful trust and victorious service. The words of the 
apostle contain an admonition with promise, that 
should be recalled in every hour of discouragement: 
“Tet us not be weary (or ‘lose heart,’ as Ellicott trans- 
lates) in well doing: for in due season we shall reap, if 
we faint not.” The antidote against weariness and de- 
pression is to be found in a clear and true conception of 
the source, strength, and hope of Christian life and ser- 
vice. Failures, infirmities, conflicts, become stepping- 
stones heavenward, if love for Christ and humble reliance 
upon his saving grace be the constraining and sustaining 
force of life. There will be tears; but the light of un- 
failing mercy shines through them. The feet may stum- 
ble; but the outstretched hand feels the pressure of a 
divine tenderness that lifts up as well as guides. 

Where the ideal is high, and the feeling sensitive that 
interprets it, there is constant peril if character and 
work do not find ultimate trust and rest in God. Hope 
is a star whose brightness is not only dimmed by the film 
of sin upon the spiritual vision, but also by the averted 
and inner gaze of distrust and unbelief that refuses to 
look up. Seeds of tares are flying where we seek to sow 
noble purposes ; but they will not be choked if we are 
faithful. It is the discouraged husbandman, who deserts 
his field, that has no sheaves to bring with him when the 
summer and harvest is past. 

It is an easy matter to lose heart in service for others 


with daisies, and the skies were softly blue. It seemed 
so lovely out of doors tliat the girls, Patty especially, 
felt a sort of shiver when they exchanged the gay blos- 
soming world of sunshine, bees, and birds for the base- 
ment under the church, with its noisy board floor echoing 
with every step, and with the pushing back and forth of 
the benches. Never had this apartment seemed less 
attractive in the eyes of Patty. She mentally contrasted 
it with her own school-room at home, its maps and 








mottoes, its beautiful picture of Christ blessing little 
children, its flowers on the desk. 

When the lesson had been read, and the opening exer- 
cises were over, Patty found herself very glad she had 
come; for the lady who taught Lulu’s class—Miss Myrtle 
the girls called her—explained the verses so clearly, and 





had such a sweet, affectionate manner, that every one was 
| drawn closer to the dear Saviour as she talked of his love 
| and compassion. 

It turned out that Miss Myrtle was the teacher of the 
district school, and boarded at Lulu’s house, so she 
walked home with Patty and Lulu, 

' On the way Patty ventured to say: 

“ Miss Myrtle, do you think the people would be vexed 
if we should try to make the Sunday-school room a little 
prettier? It’s—forlorn as itis. Perfectly horrid! beg- 
ging your pardon, Lulu.” 

“Vexed! my child, I am sure they would be delighted. 
I have been longing to brighten it up a little myself. 














_Something in the words and the tune smote the hard 


| heart, as the rod of the prophet touched the rock in the 


tie stmngitk was ule, anu dace wore on ato" wey yt ewsee 
poor, hungry, and earth-stained, but with a new purpose 


| and something like a prayer in his thoughts. Feeble as 


the prayer was, God heard it, and guided the wanderer 
to honest work,—the first step upward once more. 

Patty thought she would have a chance to get alone 
with her book-.when tea should be over, for there was no 
evening sermon, only a brief vesper service ; but Aunt 
Mercy happened in, on her way to visit a sick neighbor, 
and wanted Patty’s company. : 

“T thought it would please poor Mrs. Saunders, dear, 
to hear you recite that beautiful poem about Barbara, 


‘ Whether we sleep, or whether we wake, 
We are His who gave his life for our sake.’ 


She cannot read, and her daughter grows tired of read- 
ing to her, with everything else to do, and this would 
be such an entertainment. She could think of it all day 
to-morrow, when Matilda will be too busy with her wash- 
ing to sit beside her mother.” . 

This visit and the vesper service past, it was early bed- 
time, and soon every light was out. And the Eye that 
never slumbers was watching over the beloved in the 
home of Patty’s grandfather. 

The result of the conference with Miss Myrtle and 
her pupils was visible when, on the following Friday 
and Saturday, all the girls of the neighborhood spent 
hours on the veranda with Patty, making paper flowers. 
Wreaths, and garlands of roses, hydrangeas, and peonies 
grew under their deft little fingers; and when these were 
intermingled with long festoons of ground-pine and 
boughs of cedar, the room was so decorated and trans- 
formed that the boys and girls hardly knew it when 
Sunday came around. On the superintendent’s desk, 
when the next Sunday summoned the children, stood a 
great bowl overflowing with roses set upon a bed of moss 
and ferns, the fragrance filling the house, and the bloom 
| delighting the eye. 


It is wonderful how our interest grows as soon a8 We - 


really begin to work for any cause. Patty became en- 
thusiastic over the Sunday-school of Clover Centre, and 
wrote so much in its praise to a certain rich and gener- 
ous Cousin Edgar in the city, that when she opened one 
ef his letters, in reply to an interesting one of her own, 
a long, narrow slip of paper dropped from the folded 
sheet. This proved to be a check for fifty doilars, to be 
used in the purchase of new singing-books and new 
books for the library. So that a blessing which did not 
soon pass away came from Patty’s interrupted afternoon, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_——»————. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1886.] 


John 9 : 1-17 





1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man 
2. July 11.—Jesus the Good Shepherd 


John 10 : 1-13 





3. July 18.—The Death of 1 


John 11: 1-16 





4. July 2.—The Resurrection of Lazarus 


a 


August 1.—Jesus Honored 


John 11: 17-44 
enced John 12 : 1-16 








John 12 ; 20-36 





=> 


. August 8,—Gentiles Seeking Jesus. 


oes 





, August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility..........cccceeeerreneeen 
August 22.—Warning to Judas and Peter. oo 
August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Disciples............++00-J3 OD 14: 1-14 





LESSON ITl., SUNDAY, JULY 18, 1886. 


TITLE: 
LESSON 
(John 11 


COMMON VERSION. | 


1, Now a certain man was sick, 
named 142/a-riis, of Béth’a-ny, the 
town of Ma’ry and her sister Miir’- 
tha. 

2. (It was that Mia’ry which 
anointed the Lord with ointment, 
and wiped his feet with her hair, 
whose brother Laiz’a-riis was sick.) 

8. Therefore his sisters sent unto 
him, saying, Lord, behold, he 
whom thou lovest is sick. 

4. When Jesus heard that, he 
said, This sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, 
that the Son of God might be glo- 
rified thereby. 

5. Now Jesus loved Miir’tha, and 
her sister, and Liz’a-ris. 

6. When he had heard therefore 
that he was sick, he abode two 
days still in the same place where 
he was. 

7. Then after that saith he to 
his disciples, Let us go into Ju-dé’a 
again. 

8. His disciples say unto him, 





Master, the Jews of late sought to 
stone thee ; and goest thou thither 
again? 

9. Jesus answered, Are there 
not twelve hours in the day? If 


SRY PHL, WALK ia tbe dav. he 

10. But if a man walk in the 
night, he stumbleth, because 
there is no light in him. 

11. These things said he: and 
after that he saith unto them, 
Our friend Liz’a-riis sleepeth ; but 
I go, that I may awake him out ef 
sleep. ’ 

12, Then said his disciples, 
Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well. 

13. Howbeit Jesus spake of his 
death ; but they thought that he 
had spoken of taking of rest in 
sleep. 

14. Then said Jesus unto them 
piainly, Liz’a-ris is dead. 

15, And I am glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to the 
intent ye may believe ; neverthe- 
less let us go unto him. 

16. Then said Thédm/as, which 
is called Did’y-mis, unto his fel- 
low disciples, Let us also go, that 
we may die with him. 





THE DEATH OF LAZARUS. 


TEXT. 


: 1-16.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now acertain man was sick, 
Lazarus of Bethany, of the vil- 
lage of Mary and her sister Maf- 

2 tha. And it wasthat Mary which 
anointed the Lord with oint- 
ment, and wiped his feet with 
her hair, whose brother Lazarus 

8 wassick. The sisters therefore 
sent unto him, saying, Lord, 
behold, he whom thou lovest 

4 is sick. But when Jesus heard 
it, he said, This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory 
of God, that the Son of God 

5 may be glorified thereby. Now 
Jesus loved Martha, and her 

6sister, and Lazarus. When 
therefore he heard that he was 
sick, he abode at that time two 
days in the place where he 

7 was. Then after this he saith 
to the disciples, Let us go into 
8 Judea again. The disciples 
say unto him, Rabbi, the Jews 
were but now seeking to stone 
thee; and goest thou thither 
9 again? Jesus answered, Are 
there not twelve hours in the 
day? If a man walk in the 
day, he stumbleth not, because 
he seeth the light of this world. 
4 BURMA ar hese things 
spake he: and after this he 
saith unto them, Our friend 
Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I 
go, that I may awake him out 

12 of sleep. The disciples there- 
fore said unto him, Lord, if he 

is fallen asleep, he will 1 re 

13 cover. Now Jesus had spoken 

of his death : but they thought 
that he spake of taking rest in 

14 sleep. Then Jesus therefore 

said unto them plainly, Laza- 

15 rus is dead. And I am glad for 

your sakes that I was not 
there, to the intent ye may 
believe ; nevertheless let us go 

16 unto him. Thomas therefore, 

who is called 2 Didymus, said 
unto his fellow-disciples, Let 
us also go, that we may die 
with him, 





1Gr. be saved. 2 That is, Twin. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 
-Goiven TExt FoR THE QuaRTER: The words that I speak 


unto you I speak not of myself : 


but the Father that dwelleth in 


me, he doeth the works.—John 14 : 10. 
Lesson Toric: The Lord’s Love for his Afflicted Friends. 


1. Love Including Knowledge, vs. 1-5. 
- Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. Love Permitting Affliction, vs. 6-10. 
3. Love Assuring Relief, vs. 11-16, 


GoLpEN Text: Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go, that 
I may awake him out of sleep.—John 11 : 11, 


Daity Homer Reaprnas: 


M.—John 11 : 1-16, 
T.—Psa, 88 : 1-18. 





The death of Lazarus. 
Overwhelmed with afflictions. 


W.—Gen. 42 : 29-38. Jacob in affliction. 


T.—Job 1 : 1-22, 
F.—2 Tim. 4 : 1-18. 


Job in affliction. 
Paul in affliction. 


$.—Mark 14 : 26-50. Jesus in affliction. 


$.—Heb. 2 : 5-18. 


A sympathetic Saviour. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, LOVE INCLUDING KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Knowledge ot Human Suffering : 


Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick (3). 
Thou art a God that seeth (Gen. 16 : 13), 


I 
The Lord 


The Lord hath looked upon my affliction (Gen. 29 : 3: 

God hath seen mine affliction (Gen. 31 1) Jute 

have surely seen the affliction of my people (Exod. 3 : 7). 
- Saw our affliction, and our toil (Deut. 26 : 7). 


He shall sit asa refiner and purifier of silver (Mal. 3 : 3). 


il. Knowledge of Divine Purposes : 





This sickness is not,... but, ... that—(A4). 

Iam God;... declaring the end from the beginning (Isa. 46 : 9, 10). 
So it was well-pleasing in thy sight (Matt. 11 : 26). ‘ 

It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven (Matt. 18 : 14). 

It is your Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom (Luke 


12 : 32). 
This is he will of him that sent me (John 6 : 39). 
No one shall snatch them out of my hand (John 10 : 28). 


I. Love for the Afflicted: 
Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus (5). 


Who remembered us in our low estate (Psa. 136 : 23). 

Thou hast in love to my soul delivered it from the pit (Isa. 38 : 17). 

In all their affliction he was afflicted (Isa. 63 : 9). 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? (Rom. 8 :,35) 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth (Heb. 12 : 6). 

As many as I love, I reprove and chasten (Rev. 3 : 19). 

1. “A certain man was ric Sickness (1) The allotment of man ; 
2) The o rtunity of Christ. 

2. f bf the 7 llage of Mary and her sister Martha.’’ @) The village 
where they dwelt; (2) The village which they immortalized. 

8. ‘That Mary which andinted the Lord.” (1) A loving deed ; (2) 
An humble deed ; (3 An peepee 7 A deed honor- 
ing the Lord; (2) A deed honoring the doer. 

' ty he sisters . . sent unto him,’ Unto him who was (1) Ready to 
hear ; (2) Anxious to know ; (3) Able to save.—(1) Who sent? (2) 
To whom did they send? (8) Why did they send? (4) With what 
results? 

5. “He whom thou lovest is sick.” Three facts for faith to grasp : 
(1) Jesus bestows his love upon mortals ; (2) Mortals may have 
assurance that ne | gh them ; (3) Afflictions do not prove 
that Jesus has ceased to love. 

6. “For the glory of God.’”’ An end higher than (1) Perfect health ; 
(2) Peaceful homes ; (3) Tearless eyes ; (4) Unbroken families ; 
{5} Unopened graves. 


_ 


II. LOVE PERMITTING AFFLICTION. 


|. Friends Seemingly Neglected : 
When... he heard that he was sick, he abode... two days (6). 


All these things are against me (Gen. 42 : 36). 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away (Job 1 : 21). 
Lover and friend hast thou put far from me (se. 88 : 18). 
Master, carest thou not that we perish? (Mark 4 : eS) 

My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? (Mark 15: 34.) 
No one took my part, but all forsook me (2 Tim. 4 : 16). 


ll. Relief Long Delayed: 
Then after this he saith, .. . Let us go into Judea (7). 


How long, O Lord, wilt thou forget me? (Psa. 13 : 1.) 

Make no tarrying, O my God (Psa. 40 : 17). 

How long shall the ow iat, yet 12: 4.) 

Though it tarry, wait for it (Hab. 2 : 3). 

How Tong wilt thou not have mercy? (Zech. 1; 12.) . 
How long, O Master, .. . dost thou not judge and avenge? (Rev. 6: 10.) 


il. Duty Clearly Seen: 
Are there not twelve hours in the day ? (9.) 


Mine hour is not yet come (John 2 : 4). 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (John 4 : 34). 

My time is not yet come (John 7 : 6). 

The night cometh, when no man can work (John 9 : 4). 

Yeta little while is the light among you (John 12: 35). ' 
Having accomplished the work which thou hast giyen me (John 17 : 4). 
2) A response which Jesus de 


Jesus heard ; (2 ‘ 
(1) Tell th jethie to Jesus ; (2) Wait for thy help from Jesus. 


GP ARR E H 
causes of Jewish hatred ; (4) The results of Jewish hatred. 
4, “If a man walk in the day. ...If a man walk in the night.” 
(1) Every man walks in the day or the night ; (2) If in the day, 
e 


III. LOVE ASSURING RELIEF. 
|. Purposes of Grace: 
I go, that I may awake him out of sleep (11). 


Lo, Lam come; ... I delight to do thy will (Psa. 40 : 7, 8). 

It is he that shall save his people from their sins (Matt. 1 : 21). 
The Son of man came... a ransom for many (Matt. 20: 28). 
The Son of man came. . . to minister (Mark 10 : 45). 

I came that they may have life. . . abundantly (John 10 : 10). 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners (1 Tim. 1 : 15). 


Ul. Depths of Affliction: 
Lazarus is dead (14). 


This is a grievous mourning to the Led age (Gen. 50 : 11). 

Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places (2 Sam. 1 : T9), 

David fasted, . . . and lay all night upon the earth (2 Sam. 12 : 16). 

Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom (2 Sam. 18 : 38). 

Out of the depths have I cried unto thee (Psa. 130 : 1). 

Weeping and great mourning (Matt. 2 : 18), 

ill. Fruits of Righteousness : 

Iam glad . . . to the intent ye may believe (15). 

Before I was afflicted I went astray (Psa. 119 : 67). 

It is good for me that I have been afflicted (Psa. 119 : 71). 

Ye have your fruit unto sanctification (Rom. 6 : 22). 

That we might bring forth fruit unto God (Rom. 7 : 4). 

Afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit (Heb. 12 : 11). 

The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace (Jas. 3 : 18). 

1. ‘Our friend Lazarus.” (1) Whom Jesusranks among his friends ; 
(2) How Jesus deals with his friends. . 

2. “Is fallen asleep.” Then (1) Heshall awake again ; (2) He shall 
arise reinvigorated.—For Jesus’ friends death is not (1) The king 
of terrors ; nor (?) Extinction of being. But death is (1) Separa- 
tion from earth’s activities ; @) Rest from earth’s toils; (3) 
Restoration from earth’s exhaustion 

8. *‘ Jesus had spoken of his death.” 
derly ; (3) Hopefully. 

4. ‘I am glad for your sakes.’’ (1) Jesus knows the true good of 
his friends ; (2) Jesus pursues the true good of his friends ; (3) 
Jesus rejoices in the true good of his friends. 

5. ‘Let us also go, that we may die with him.’ (1) Adhesion to 


Jesus in the face of darkness ; (2) Adhesion to Jesus in the face 
of death. 


(1) Authoritatively ; (2) Ten- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


1. The Source of Afflictions: 


Not spontaneous (Job 5 : 6, 7). 

God appoints (Psa, 66 : 10, 11; Amos 8 : 6). 

God regulates their degree (Isa. 9:1; Jer. 46 : 28). 

God determines their duration (Gen. 15 : 13, 14; Isa. 10 : 25). 
Not willingly sent (Lam. 8 : 33; 33 : 11). 


‘, 


Consequent on sin (Gen. 3 : 16-19). > 
2. Afflictions of the Saints: 


Saints must expect them (John 16 : 33; Acts 14 : 22). 
Tempered with mercy (Psa. 78 : 38, 39 ; 106 : 43-46). 
Gomperativels light (Rom. 8 : 18; 2 Cor. 4 : 17). 
Are but temporary (Psa. 30:5; 1 Pet.1:6; 5 10). 
Are joyfully endured (Rom. 5 : 3-5; Jas. 5:11). 
Are shared with Christ (Rom. 8 : 17; 1 Pet. 4:13 14). 
Express God’s care (Heb. 12 : 6, 7; Rev. 3 : 19): 
with afflicted saints (Psa, 46 :1, 5; Isa. 43 : 2). 
God preserves them (Psa. 34 : 19, 20: Rom. 8 : 37). 
Christ with them (Matt. 28 : 20; John 14: 18). 
Christ delivers them (2 Tim. 4:17; Heb. 2: 18). 
They secure a crown (Jas, 1:12; Rev. 2: 10). 





1. ‘‘When... he heard,... he abode...two oe aa 


2. ‘After this he saith, ... Let us go into Judea.” The outgoing 
of divine Hen (1) At the’ right moment ; (2) To the right point; 


pli The expression of Jewish haired ; (3) The 


“‘seeth the light,’”’ and ‘‘stumbleth not ;’’ (3) If in the night, 


3. be cergertr suds’ ins Sintec 
judgments (Job 21 : 17; Jer. 30 : to). 
Sent for im tence (Prov. 1 : 30, 31; Amos 4 : 6-12). 
ed (Deut. 31 : 17; Psa. 32 : 10). 
Come sud ealy ioe Prov. 6 : 15; 29:1). 
Sometimes humble them (1 Kings 2! : 27). oye 
Sometimes harden them (Exod. 9 : 34, 35; Neh. 9 : 28, “) ps 
Consummated in the judgment (Matt. 25 :41 ; Luke 18 : 27, 28). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


No portion of the Gospel narrative presents more difficulties 
to the harmonist than that which includes the first three les- 
sons of this quarter. It is not easy to reconcile the apparent 
order of events shown by the first three evangelists with that 
which would appear from the fourth Gospel ; nor is it neces- 
sary to do so; for the mere chronological arrangement of the 
story of Jesus is comparatively an unimportant matter. 
It would be unwise for the ordinary teacher to enter upon 
a discussion of the points involved in the various views taken 
by different scholars, in their attempt to harmonize the events 
of the four separate Gospel records. It is sufficient to say that 
many scholars suppose that Jesus did not return to Galilee 
after the feast of tabernacles, but remained in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem until the feast of dedication. Others again under- 
stand that he returned to Galilee after his healing of the man 
born blind ; that it was after this that he sent out the seventy 
disciples two and two into the cities and villages before him, 
as he should finally move toward Jerusalem for the closing 
scenes of his earthly life there. 
Robinson and Riddle hold to the former view ; Andrews 
and Fuller hold to the latter. In either event, some two 
months intervened between the feast of tabernacles and the 
feast of dedication; and, again, two months or so intervened 
between the feast of dedication and the sickness of. Lazarus, 
with which this lesson opens. 
To the feast of tabernacles Jesus came secretly. To the feast 
of dedication he came openly. His explicit avowal of his mes- 
siahship increased the hostility of the Jews, and they sought to 
kill him. As the time for concluding his earthly ministry had 
not come, Jesus retired from Jerusalem to the place where John 
the Baptist had at first baptized, in Perea, on the east of the 
Jordan; and he was there teaching at the time when this 
lesson opens. 

The place of John’s baptizing is variously called Bethany 
(Rev. Ver., John 1: 28), Bethabarah, Betharabah, and 
Beth-barah (Judg. 7: 24). The latter name means Place of 


assage, and the location was probably at a well-known ford 
bs me yordan.” “Lrristrami wourd identity its site with the 


modern Beth-nimrah, near the entrance of the Wady Shayb, 
on the main road from Jericho to Gilead. This is not far 
from the plains of Shittim, in the land of Moab, where the 


‘the light is not in him,’ and “he stumbleth.’’—(1) Walki . : 
aright, walking in light and walking in safety ; 23 Walking Israelites encamped before crossing the Jordan under Joshua 
, is walking in darkness and walking in peril. 


(comp. Num. 33: 49, and Josh. 2:1; 3:1). Yet Conder 
would, with much probability, locate it farther north, in the 
region of Galilee, so as to bring it within a day’s journey of 
Cana of Galilee (comp. John 1 : 28, 29; 2: 1,2). His iden- 
tification is at ’Abarah, one of the main Jordan fords, a little 
north of Beysan. 

The other Bethany, which is named as the home of Lazarus 
and Martha and Mary, is fairly identified in the modern vil- 
lage of El ’Aziriyeh, or Lazariyeh, on the eastern slope of the 
Mount of Olives, about a mile and a half from Jerusalem. It 
is now a hamlet of twenty or thirty houses, with crumbling 
ruins of other dwellings. The reputed houses of Simon the 
leper and of Martha and Mary are pointed out, as also the 
tomb of Lazarus, which is a vault dug out of the rock in 
the heart of the village. The village is in a hollow on a 
shoulder of the Mount of Olives, and is screened from a sight 
of Jerusalem, toward which a road winds around the southern 
base of the mountain. 

The time of the incident of this lesson is probably in Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 30. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


This and the next lesson form one of the most beautiful 
narratives in the Gospels. The Gospel of John is composed 
chiefly of discourses, but presents several stories of Jesus not 
elsewhere found, and of the highest interest; for example, 
the wedding at Cana, Jacob’s well, and the seven disciples at 
the sea of Tiberias, as well as the one here before us. Our 
Lord is on the eastern side of the Jordan, at “the place where 
John was at first baptizing” (John 10:40). His ministry 
there has had marked success (10 : 42), and must have occu- 
pied several weeks or months following the feast of the dedi- 
cation (10 : 22), which was in December. So the death and 
resurrection of Lazarus occurred not many weeks before the 
final passover (11 : 55). 

Verses 1, 2. The sickness of Lazarus.—A certain man: 
Named only in this narrative, and in John 12: 1-11. Luke 
has a previous account of the sisters, but does not anywhere 
mention Lazarus. Matthew and Mark describe the subse- 
quent supper at Bethany (John 12: 1 ff.), but say nothing of 
Lazarus, and do not give the name of his sister who anointed 
Jesus. It has been thought likely that the earlier Gospels 
pursued this course lest in some season of persecution the chief 
priests might revive the purpose (John 12; 10) of putting 
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Lazarus to death. When the Fourth Gospel was written, the 
persons concerned had doubtléss all passed away.—Lazarus : 
This is a contraction of Eleazar (adding a Greek termination), 
which signifies “one whom God helps.” The name is found 
in Josephus and the Talmud. To confound the beggar Laza- 
rus of the parable (Luke 16 : 20) with this Lazarus is strange 
ignorance. This Lazarus is manifestly rich, and the Lazarus 
of the parable is represented as dead before the parable was 
spoken. The identification of Lazarus and the rich young 


ruler is a mere fancy.—Of Bethany: Go out from Jerusalem 
eastward, down the steep slope into the valley of the Kidron, 
cross by a little bridge the usually dry bed of the stream, and 
you presently reach the foot of the Mount of Olives. Here 
stands the small modern enclosure called Gethsemane, and 
the real Gethsemane cannot have been far away. In the 
lofty and steep slope of the Mount of Olives, there are three 
depressions, which begin quite far.apart, but come almost 
together at the point you have reached. To your left, the 
path up the northernmost depression is that which David 
tock when he fled from Absalom. To your right, the riding 
road to Bethany slants far southward to obtain an easy grade, 
and to cross the summit of the ridge at its lowest point. In 
the centre, and rising steep before you, is the slight depres- 
’ sion which affords a walking path to Bethany. After weary 
climbing, you reach the summit of the Mount of Olives, from 
which can be seen the long eastern line of the high moun- 
tains of Moab, with glimpses of the Dead Seain a deep caldron 
between, and you are now half-way to Bethany. Some dis- 
tance down the eastern slope projects a narrow neck of rocky 
soil between little northern and southern valleys. This neck 
of land connects with the Mount of Olives a small rounded 
outlying hill. Your path winds around the northern part of 
this hill, while the riding road, marked by patches of old 
Roman pavement, passes around its southern face. And now 
on the east this rounded hill slopes down in a tongue of land 
between two minute valleys, which presently unite beyond it 
and go deepening towards the Dead Sea. On this little tongue 
of land and in these shallow valleys, amid olive-trees, figs, 
almonds, vines, and apricots, and patches of small bright-hued 
flowers, is the village which the Arabs now call El ’ Aziriyeh, 
—a name corrupted from that of Lazarus; and here, beyond 
question, was the ancient Bethany. These was another 
Bethany beyond Jordan, where John at one time baptized 
(John 1: 28). If that one of John’s places of baptizing at 
which Jesus now sojourned (10 : 40) was the same, then our 


Lord was staying at Bethany when summoned fe otha v. 
At any rate, the cvangermsy aisunguishes this any by 


referring it to the well-known sisters (Luke 10 : 38-42). The 
Greek prepositions are different, “from Bethany,” “out of 
the village ;” but it is probable that this was merely for the 
sake of variety —Of Mary and her sister Martha: It is pretty 
clear that. Martha was the elder sister; for it is said that she 
“received him into her house” (Luke 10: 38). Mary is evi-. 
dently named first, by John because she has become more 
famous (v. 2). The name Mary, Maria, Mariam, is the same as 
Miriam, signifying “rebellion.” Martha, a name often found 
in the Talmud, signifies “lady,” “ mistress.” —That Mary which* 
anointed : This incident has not yet been narrated by John 
{John 12: 1 ff.), but he takes for granted that his readers are 
familiar with it ; and we know from Matthew and Mark what 
the Saviour had promised in this respect (Mark 14:9). It 
is interesting to see John, near the end of the century, indi- 
cating the fulfillment of a promise which the other evangelists 
record, and assuming a celebrity which they account for. 
Verse 3. The sisters of Lazarus send word to Jesus.—They 
knew whither he had gone. Even some months earlier, when 
Jesus visited them, the tone of Martha’s complaint (Luke 10: 
40) seems to imply familiar friendship: “ Lord, dost thou not 
care?” as if she thought he really ought to care, and she 
complains of him as well as of her sister. It is likely that 
during previous attendance upon feasts, as well as at the final 
passover, our Lord was wont to sojourn with these friends at 
Bethany. They were wealthy, as shown by the fact that 
Mary had a box of perfumery worth three hundred days’ 
labor, and was justified by the Master in making an unpracti- 
cal use of it (John 12: 7; Mark 14:6); and so they were 
not burdened by the frequent entertainment of him and his 
disciples.—He whom thou lovest: It was a well-known fact 
that he loved Lazarus, and the evangelist presently adds that 
he also loved the sisters (v. 5). We cannot tell at’ exactly 
what point on the eastern side of the Jordan he was staying ; 
but the messenger from Bethany probably had to go from 
twenty-five to forty or fifty miles. 

Verses 4-10, Jesus surprises his friends.—He first comforts 
the disciples,-and perhaps the messenger, by the general 
statement of verse 4. This sickness is not unto death: Not unto 
permanent death, as the result shows to have been his mean- 
ing (comp. Matt. 9: 24). If the journey required two days, 


waited! How hard it would seem that the Master delayed ! 
But we can see now that he was only preparing for them a 
richer blessing. So it often is with us when the Saviour 
seems to delay his answer to our supplications. Next he sur- 
prises the twelve by proposing a return to Judea (v. 7). The 
remonstrance of verse 8 was natural, and doubtless solemnly 
earnest.—The Jews were but now seeking to stone thee (see John 
10:31). The saying of verses 9 and 10 is obscure, but its 
meaning seems to be as follows: There is atime to do things. 
Whenever a man can see clearly the duty of the hour, let 
him go forward without fear. Jesus had kept away from 
Jerusalem through prudence; but now the time had arrived 
to go.— The light of thisevorld means the sun.— Because the light is 
not in him: Outward illumination is wanting, and he has no 
inner light to take its place in guiding him, because he is 
walking at the wrong time. 

Verses 11-15. He announces the death of Lazarus, and his 
intention of going to Bethany.—After this is indefinite, but 
most naturally means immediately after, as in verse 7.—Is 
fallen asleep: But this does not at all show that he had just 
then died; it could have been said just as wéll if the death 
had occurred some time before. Some think that Jesus was 
four days’ journey from Bethany, even north of the Sea of 
Galilee; but this view is uncalled for, and it is extremely im- 
probable that John went so far north.—That I may awake him 
out of sleep: Precisely as he said of Jairus’s daughter, “The 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth ;” namely, because life would 
be promptly restored, and it would be like simply awaking 
after sleep.— He will recover: Literally, “will be saved ” 
(marg.), referring to bodily healing and preservation. Verses 
13 and 14 require no explanation.—7 the intent ye may be- 
lieve recalls verse 4. Why was the Saviour glad he was not 
at Bethany? Doubtless because if present it would have been 
necessary to heal his friend; and now there would be all the 
greater exhibition of divine power.— Nevertheless let us go unto 
him : The expressions seem half contradictory, because the 
situation is one that could be only described in fragments, 
since superhuman knowledge and power are here blended 
with human limitations. 

Verse 16. Thomas speaks.—“ Thomas,” in Hebrew, means 
in Greek “ Didymus,” and in English, “Twin.” Some teach- 
ers and pupils will at once fall to inquiring and speculating 
as to who was his twin brother, a point concerning which we 
have no knowledge whatever. It seems surprising that this 
outburst of affectionate devotion did not come from Peter or 
Uoh"we Hutdteisewnnatdy dankanniny wif euthacter of ‘Romans, 
this information being confined to three passages of John. He 
is a man swift to take the worst for granted. He at once as- 
sumes that, through this visit to Bethany, the Master will die. 
But he ardently loves him, and says, Let us also go, that we 
may die with him. In like manner, after the Saviour’s resur- 
rection, Thomas is slow to believe a thing too good to be true. 
But, when convinced, he breaks into a rapturous confession, 
which no other follower of Jesus equalled (John 20 : 24-29). 
In John 14 : 5 his feeling appears to be similar. If this view 
be correct, Thomas is unjustly treated in popular estimation 
and expression. He was not a typical skeptic; he devotedly 
loved the Saviour ; but by temperament he was quick to be- 
lieve what he feared, and slow to believe what he desired: 

Several of the leading characters in this narrative have 
been popularly misrepresented. Besides Thomas, there is 
Martha, who is often spoken of as a thorough worldling, 
without piety, when our next lesson will introduce her as 
making a most noble confession of faith in Jesus as the Mes- 
siah ; and though even her excessive anxiety about the feast 
(Luke 10: 41) arose from a housekeeper’s very natural desire to 
provide an entertainment worthy of so honored a guest. 
Mary, too, has been identified with the “woman that was a 
sinner ”(Luke 7 : 37), merely because each of them anointed 
the Saviour at a feast,—a view that is quite unwarranted, 
and involves a shameful slander upon sweet Mary of Bethany. 





SICKNESS AND DEATH IN BETHANY. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Once more we find a proof of our Lord’s sympathy with 
everything that was pure, good, and beautiful in family life. 
He is reckoned affectionately with a simple household, resid- 
ing just over the hill from Jerusalem; he finds his welcome 
with two sisters and a brother in that village, which has ever 
since been the symbol of hope and love to men. 

. 1. Our earliest lesson is this: Not even the closest relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ can secure immunity from the ordinary 
ills of life. A true Christian can be attacked with sickness, 
and can eventually waste away under it, and actually die. 
It is not of any earthly city, but of Jerusalem above, “which 


|is the mother of us all,” that the prophet was speaking 
| 











| when he wrote: “And the inhabitant shall not say, I am | 





behold, he whom thou lovest is sick.” The evangelist shows, 
by recalling to our memory one great act of Mary in anoint- 
ing the Lord’s head, how very much attached to him these 
sisters were; there is singular force in his word “therefore.” 
It was in his mind that love makes an exquisite logic; but 
the delicacy is evidenced by the sisters when they say—not, 
the brother of her who wiped thy feet with her hair, but— 
the brother “whom thou lovest,” is sick. 

8. We are plainly moving on in this story into a deeper 
philosophy than usual; for in the reply of Jesus there is 
announced the principle that all serious disciplines of God’s 
people are for the sake of the Divine glory. The disciples 
came bearing the message from Bethany to Jesus.” Knowing 
his strong affection for the family there, they very likely 
expected some exhibition of his emotion. Instead of this, 
a peculiar sense of satisfaction is apparent in his face. He 
tells them that Lazarus is going to be worse, and is ere- 
long to die, and still it will all be right in the end, and 
everybody concerned must just be patient. Really, this is 
the lowest ground of Christian experience in our trials too. 
It means only that our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, will work out a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. God is pleased to be praised in the minor 
music of sorrow, just as much as in the ordinary strains of 
livelier joy (see Heb. 12: 11). 

4. Henee another lesson: Increase of a Christian’s trouble 
sometimes alleviates it. We remember that, when Jesus did 
finally present himself at Bethany, each of these sisters 
exclaimed in turn, “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died.” The main wonder, perhaps, in their 
hearts, had been over his strange delay in the coming to 
their relief. Had he been indifferent? Why, this verse 
here seems to have been put in for no other reason than to 
prove that his sincere affection had been unalterable: “Jesus 
loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” But then there is 
added the declaration “therefore” with mysterious logic. 
Beeause he loved them, “he abode two days still in the same 
place where he was.” Thus the disciples perceived that 
Jesus was staying away in order that Lazarus might die. 
This would seem very amazing and very shocking, perhaps; 
but just at that moment a fresh increase of comfort came to 
them. Evidently the Lord had a purpose, deep in the recesses 
of his heart, of which they could now know nothing. A 
calamity instantly became a discipline. These friends were 
worse off, in that the situation was more docnareta+ 
of the sitnation. That is, the great sorrow, with a plan in it, 

is easier to bear than the smaller one which seems to be so 

aimless; “ affliction cometh not forth of the dust.” 

5. Now we learn also that absolute hopelessness and help- 

lessness are the conditions of hope and help. For here this 

history goes on to say that suddenly Jesus proposed to start 

for Bethany at once. He had learned that Lazarus was dead. 

He had told his disciples also that he was glad he had not 

been there. But now he abruptly puts it in a “ nevertheless, 

let us go unto him.” By this time Mary and Martha had 

slowly been crowded back from all expectation; their brother 

had breathed his last;,he was already four days buried. If 
they had been just human as we are, they would have been 

writing down bitter things in their heavy hearts. They grew 

hopeless; but hope was on the way. They had become 
helpless; but help was traveling up the rocks from the Jor- 
dan. Christ is coming all the time while our strength is 
waning. When we are truly exhausted, and ,ready for his 
interposition, he will show himself. 

6. The story moves on: We learn, hext, that often one 
Christian is called upon to endure trials for the sake of another 
Christian’s help. One law of vicarious suffering holds the 
entire race. A parent has to bear pain and poverty and toil 
for the sake of a child. A child has a sore, hard life, some- 
times, because of a parent. The infant that David’s sin brought 
into being was taken away, and that brought the proud mon- 
arch to terms, and indirectly gave Psalm 51 to the world. 
A Daniel must be thrown into the lion’s den in order 
to convert a heathen king. A Joseph must be cast into a 
pit in order to bring the children of Israel into Canaan. 
And here, in this New Testament incident, we suddenly dis- 
cover that Mary and Martha were watching and waiting by 
Lazarus’ death-bed in order that the disciples might be 
strengthened in their religious life. “I am glad for your 
sakes,” said Jesus, “that I was not there, to the intent ye 
may believe.” It strikes us as unusually significant that the 
quite superfluous bravery of Thomas is urged before us at 
this point ; for we remember that Thomas afterwards became 
exceedingly obstinate in demanding evidences to allay his 
distrust; he has always been called “the doubting disciple.” 
All of those who followed Jesus needed teaching to ground 
them in faith that should be unalterable. Nor are any of us 
in these later times any better. Says a quaint old divine: 


41. 


then, as Jesus tarried two days before starting, it would ap- 
pear that Lazarus’s death, four days before the arrival of | sick.” While sin rules this fallen world, there will continue 
Jesus, occurred about the time that this was said. He then | to be pains and perils, illness and funerals, and mourners will 
surprises the sisters by tarrying. They would expect him to | go about the streets. 

come immediately, and heal his dear friend (John 11: 21,32).| 2. But then there is a better lesson than this: The Saviour 
But, though he loved them so well, he tarried two days. | will always love those who are his friends the more when 
Doubtless the messenger, having to deal with the energetic | they are in trouble. It is perfectly legitimate to go to him 
Martha, returned promptly. How anxiously the sisters! in prayer in behalf of an ailing Christian, and say: “Lord, 


“All the carvings of heaven were made out of knots; the 
temple of God is a cedar one, but the cedars were all gnarly 
trees before he cut them down.” We have to receive care 
and labor, and what is especially the direction of it is our 
faith,—our trust in God. 

7. So here is an inference which constitutes a lesson: 
When men are in poignant affliction, it is quite possible that 
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their sorrow has been sent on them in some measure for 
others’ advantage. It is nowise to be taken as a proof of 
guilt that one isin pain. It may be so; an inquiry is there- 
fore properly in order always. But possibly. the lessons are 
designed for others to learn. Peter’s imprisonment may have 
had a purpose of disciplining Rhoda’s confidence, and teach- 
ing a whole prayer-meeting how to follow up their petitions 
with trust. We venture in all boldness to say that Mary and 
Martha lived to see the day when the truth came to them 
clearly, and they were perfectly satisfied to learn that they 
had wept and groaned at the burial of their only brother for 
the sake of educating and strengthening the faith of Mat- 
thew or John. 

8. Furthermore, we can go a step quite beyond this. When 
others are afflicted, it may possibly be that they are suffering 
for our sake more even than for their own. Monica may 
have a trial to bear for Augustine’s.conversion ; and it was well 
that the young man began to look around upon his mother’s 
life to find out why she was so burdened, It is well to be 
thoughtful in the presence of any great sorrow, and seek 
early to know all we can from its teachings. They were not 
sinners above all the world, upon whom the tower of Siloam 
fell. When Joshua’s heart is almost broken, and with rent 
garments he lies upon his face in despair; when the elders 
of Israel put dust on their heads, and are mourning in their 
desolation,—then it is high time for us to be asking whether 
we have any Babylonish garment in our tents, or wedge of 
gold, which may have been the guilty cause of all their 
humiliation. 

9. Finally, we can learn here that it, is always best to be 
quiet, and wait upon the Lord. Thinkygwe Mary and Martha 
watched and dreaded at the bedsidd@ 
Lord forgotten them? Yet he was. 
them, and planning then to go to them! 
“ God’s help is always sure, his methods seldom guessed ; 

Delay will make our pleasure sure, surprise will give it zest; 

His wisdom is sublime, his heart profoundly kind : 

God never is before his time, and never is behind.” 











ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Bethany, ... the village of Mary and her sister Martha (v. 1). 
It would probably have astonished Mary and her sister Martha 
to know that the village they lived in would be known in 
history, through all the centuries, as their village. It would 
probahly have been quite as ‘much-of2a. surprise to some of 
the rich men who lived there, or some of the learned men, to 
know that they were to have no mention in comparison with 
two women who had go little relative prominence in that place 
in their day. But God's standards of judgment are very differ- 
ent from man’s standards. And even man gives a larger 
place in permanent interest to the wealth of the heart than 
to the wealth of the head or to the wealth of the purse. A 
loving heart will be remembered when a large brain or a 
full pocket shall have been forgotten. And there is no fame 
so enduring as that which links a loving heart with the lov- 
ing Saviour. _ 

It was that Mary which anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair (v. 2). God’s standards of judg- 
ment differ from man’s standards in the estimate of work 
accomplished quite as widely as in the measurement of per- 
sonal greatness. The one thing that uplifts Mary of Bethany 
into unique pre-eminence in history is an act of enthusiasm in 
the display of her overflowing love; an act that had no im- 
mediate large results in practical utility, and which even 
seemed to lookers-on to be an act of wasteful extravagance. 
It is not true, as men would think, that calculating prudence 
is a chief element in an admirable character. A loving 
spirit, which cannot stop to count the cost of showing its love, 
will be approved of the loving Saviour,.even though that 
spirit has nothing to show for its love except its loving. 

This sickness is not wnto death, but for the glory of God (v. 4). 
Sickness came into the world as a result of sin; but sickness 
being in the world, like poverty and other forms of trial and 
discipline, it is often a means of glory to God through its 
lessons to the believer who accepts its experiences as a part 
of God’s ordering for his truest welfare. Many a child of 
God has gained, through bodily sickness, a nearness to God, 
asympathy with his human fellows, and a development of 
his personal character, such as he never attained to in health, 
and such as would seem to be impossible to one not touched 


. With the feeling of human infirmity in sickness. It is for 


God, and for God alone, to decide whether health or sickness 
is for his glory in a believer’s experience; and if God’s deci- 
sion be for sickness, then the believer should count it all joy 
that he has fallen into that sickness, J 
Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus (v. 5). 
There is a sense in which Jesus loved all the world. There 
is another sense in which he counted as peculiarly dear to 
him those who were in the circle of his intimate and sympa- 
thetic friendship. It is not possible for a true and loving 
heart to be equally loving toward everybody. If any heart 
ever could have done this, it would have been the heart of 
Jesus; but Jesus loved the inmates of that home in Bethany, 
and he loved the disciple who records this friendship, with an 








affection which transcended his love for all humanity. And 
the nearer one comes to the likeness of Jesus, the surer one 
is to have his exceptional personal friendships beyond his 
abounding affection for all whom Jesus loves. 

If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not... . Butif a man 
walk in the night, he stumbleth (vs. 9, 10). The path of duty, 
in the hour of duty, is always well lighted; and that path is 
just then the safest place in the universe for him who is 
called to walk in it. But in any other path than that of 
duty, and at any other hour than duty’s hour, there are 
unseen dangers at every step to the surest-footed and to the 
keenest-eyed man in the universe; and he is reckless and 
foolish who will venture there. Thegreal question for any 
one of us is not, What are the dangers of the path before me? 


| but, Is this my path of duty; and am I now called to walk 
| in it? That point being settled, it is easy to decide whether 
| to go ahead or to hold back. 


After this he saith unto them, Our friend Lazarus is fallen 
asleep ; but I go, that I may awake him out of sleep (v.11). The 
friends of our friend are also our friends. We love those who 
are dear to one ‘whom we love. Jesus knew that those who 
loved him would love Lazarus whom he loved. And how 
tenderly he joined his disciples with himself in love for 
Lazarus, in sorrow over Lazarus, and in hope for the restora- 
tion of Lazarus! There is peculiar comfort in this illustra- 
tion of the loving sympathy of Jesus. We may be sure that 
if we are the disciples of Jesus, the friends of Jesus will be 
our friends, and that when we have anxiety or sorrow for our 
friends, Jesus will share our trial, and will be ready to give 
us help in our need. What added power for good to our 
friends there is through this oneness of Jesus with us in our 
love for our loved ones! 

Tam glad for your sakes that I was not there (v. 15). If only 
we could see the whoie truth as plainly as Jesus sees it, we 
should know that some of our richest blessings come to us in 
the guise of direst trials, Seeing it in that light, we also 
should be glad that we were tempted, that we were deserted, 
that we were in sickness, that we were unsuccessful in busi- 
ness, that we were bereaved. It taxes faith, and it tests faith, 
to believe that everything is going right, when everything 
seems going wrong. It is easy to see that some things work 
together for good; but it is hard to see that all things work 
together for good to them that love God and that are loved of 
God. But Jesus sees that, and he wants his disciples to see it. 

Thomas. ...said,... Let us also go, that we may die with 


him (v.16). Here is another side to the character of Thomas 


come the world, and will give us victory overall sorrow. The 
sorrow of the world is dark ahd gloomy, with no gleam of 
light piercing its blackness, But the sorrow of a true believer 
is irradiated with light from the better land, and he need not 
mourn as those who have no better hope. 

2. Sorrow has its own peculiar temptations.—Every one, 
when in distress, is in danger of saying, “Is there any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow?” ‘There may be much selfishness in 
sorrow, so that we may nurse our own grief, and become forget- 
ful of the woes of others. Singular as it may seem, there are 
persons who aggravate their own heart-wounds by brooding 
over them, and even by refusing human sympathy. Grief 
sometimes leads to repining. Even in the case of Mary and 
Martha, it led to some expressions, when Jesus came, which 
he had gently to rebuke. It was not so much what they said, 
as what they implied, that was out of the way. What is - 
faintly perceptible in their case, is marked in many cases. 
The soul repines, and even rebels, because sorrow has broken 
in the doors of the home. That, however, isa poor and puny 
faith that trusts only while the sun shines. Strong faith 
abides in darkness as well as in light. An old Latin hymn 
truly says: 

“Faith fails. 
Then cometh fear 
If sickness come, if death be near. 
O man, why is it, when the times are bad, 
And the days evil, that thy face is sad? 
Why is it that thy courage quails? 
It must be this, Faith fails.’’ 


Sorrow strikes at faith, and, unless faith be strong, it goes 
down. 

3. Sorrow may teach many a lesson that cannot otherwise 
be learned—Though Jesus loved Lazarus and his sisters, he 
yet told his disciples that he was glad for their sakes that 
Lazarus had died. He well knew that only through the death 
of Lazarus could their faith be strengthened as he wanted it 
strengthened. Lazarus must die and be buried for four days, and 
then only can he work so great a work as he had in mind, for 
the establishment of his followers. There was a road that lay 
through the grave of their friend, that led to loftier heights 
than any other road open to them. They did not know this 
just at that time, but it was none the less true. Therefore 
Jesus let the sorrow come, because he knew full well that in 
the end it would be seen even by the disciples to have been 
for the best. What was true in the case of the disciples was 


from that which*we-are accustomed to nave in mind as weyeVe™ More true in the case of Mary and her sister. They 


think of him. Everybody remembers that Thomas was trou- 
bled by his doubts about the resurrection of Jesus; but not 
everybody recalls the fact that Thomas was readiest to go and 
die with Jesus, when Jesus was going into danger, at the call 
of friendship. Thomas is not the last man to have been mis- 
judged through the undue prominence of one side of his 
character, or of one incident in his life. There are generous 
and loving hearts which are perplexed by anxious question- 
ings; and it behooves us to have a care lest we do sore injus- 
tice to such a heart by laying too great emphasis on its ques- 
tionings in friendship, and by overlooking the signs of its 
loving devotedness in friendship. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Though Jesus had not where to lay his head, in any home 
of his own, in this world, he was ever welcome in the home of 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. They had opened to him their 
hearts and their home. At the time of our lesson, however, the 
enmity of the Jews had driven him even out of this place of 
solaceandsympathy. Away in exile, across the Jordan, the news 
comes to him that trouble has come to the home of his friends. 
Lazarus is alarmingly sick. The sisters do not in any way 
dictate the course to be pursued by their great friend. They 
merely acquaint him with the fact of their need. This they 
did, not, I suspect, with a view of drawing him back to Judea 
where his enemies lay in wait for him. They doubtless knew 
how he had, by a word, healed the nobleman’s son, and 
thought that he could just as easily recover their brother by 
a single word of command from a distance. But the messen- 
ger returned, and they watched and watched for the expected 
change in the disease; but they watched in vain. Lazarus 
sank away steadily, and at last, in spite of hope, the end came. 
Their brother died, and was buried. Their message was futile, 
and their hope vain. 

Now let the teacher call the attention of the class to the 
fact that 

1. Sorrow comes even to the friends of Jesus.—Some people 
wrongly think that, if they are Christians, they are to be de- 
livered from burden and sorrow in this world; and when 
some storm of affliction overtakes them, they are in great 
amazement. They- wonder what great sin they have been 
guilty-of, that God should so burden them; and sometimes 
they even leap to the conclusion that God has forgotten them. 
Such people are sadly mistaken. Godliness does not deliver 
men from sorrow. It does, however, promise to give them the 
victory over troubles. In the world we must have tribula- 
tion. But yet we may be of good cheer, since Jesus has over- 


"| for it has led us to believe as we never did before.” 


could not understand at the time why he delayed his coming, 
or, at least, why he declined to speak the word of power. It 
must have seemed perfectly incomprehensible to them when 
he had so often healed perfect strangers. But there was a 
“must needs be” in all his action. And could any one have 
asked the disciples, or Mary and Martha, after Lazarus’s resur- 
rection, “ Are you now glad that Jesus did not act sooner”? 
I doubt not the reply would have been: “Glad? Certainly; 
To them 
sorrow was a good schoolmaster ; for it brought their Master 
nearer to them. 

Times have not changed in these respects, and human na- 
ture ever remains the same. Sorrow still holds sway in this 
world, and all pass under its shadow, from the child mourn- 
ing over its broken toy to the man standing in his desolate 
home. The whole creation groans and travails together in 
pain even now. The same temptation to selfishness and to 
murmurings and rebellions and despair await us on every 
hand. Is there no remedy? Is there no way for us to gain 
the victory? Yes. Faith. This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world (and all its ‘sorrow)—even our faith. As 
that sorrow in Bethany came, not in any hap-hazard way, but 
in the direct plan of Jesus, so to-day. No pain or sorrow but 
he allows it to come for our welfare. Thus all things will be 
found to work together for good to God’s children. Do we 
not believe it? That does not make it not so, but only proves 
that our faith is too feeble. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Home at Bethany.—After Jesus grew up and left Naza- 
reth, where did he live? A &cribe once said to him: “ Master, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” Jesus wanted 
him to understand what it meant to follow, and said: “The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.” He had no home 
that he could call hisown. There were a few places where 
he was always a welcome guest, and one of these was in a little 
village called Bethany, on the side of the Mount of Olives, 
one and a half miles south-east of Jerusalem. (Show on map, 
or put it down on the large map you have been making from 
| time to time.)« Two sisters and a brother named Lazarus lived 
| together in this home in Bethany. Martha seems to have 
; been the elder sister, and was the housekeeper ; for it is called 
her house. We first read of Martha and Mary in Luke: 
| “As they went, ... he entered into a certain village: 
and a certain woman named Martha received him into her 
house.” Martha was the care-taker for the family, and was 
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quite anxious and troubled in providing for her company. 
Mary sat down at Jesus’ feet to listen, and did not want to go 
away, or lose one word that hesaid. Tired Martha even com- 
plained to the Master, and asked him if he did not care that 


Mary left her to serve alone, and said, “Bid her therefore that 
she help me.” 


visited them. The last week of his life he went out every 
evening to Bethany, and in the morning walked back into the 
city. Jesusloved this quiet home, where, after enemies ques- 
tioned, found fault, and persecuted him, he could go and rest 
among true friends. They were sure of his love for them. 
So was John, who knew the meaning and the value of the 
Master’s love; for he wrote: “Now Jesus loved Martha, and 
her sister, and Lazarus.” 

Jesus Beyond Jordan.—The Jews had often been angry, and 
shown their hatred to Jesus; they were angry when he cured 
the blind man. On what day? They said he claimed to be 
greater than their father Abraham; but when he talked of 
God as his Father, and said “I and my Father are one,” they 
took up stones to stone him to death. He had yet more work 
to do on earth, and he went away with his disciples, crossing 
the river Jordan, and into the country east of the river. He 
had been there some time, when one day a messenger came to 
him. The man had walked about forty miles to find Jesus 
to give him a message from the sisters in Bethany. They 
did not write a letter; they could not send a quick message as 
we can nowadays. How? They sent only a few words by 
the mouth of a faithful servant whom they could trust, for 
him to repeat to the sure friend : “Lord, behold, he whom thou 
lovest is sick.” Not a word more, not even his name. They 
did not ask him to come or to cure. Even Martha, with her 
anxious thought and busy plans, did not ask, Dost thou not 
care? nor, Wilt thou not bid the disease depart ? 

The sisters were in sorrow, in deep trouble, and their best 
friend far away. How well they loved Jesus, how sure they¢ 
were that he loved them, how well they knew his power, how 
many sick he had healed. It was enough to send him word 
that his friend was sick; he would know all about their lonely, 
anxious watching, and would do whatever he thought best for 
them. Does Jesus love his friends now as well as he loved 
those of Bethany? Does he know each one who has chosen 
the good part? Can he speak the name of each one who 
loves to sit at his feet and hear his word? Then, is it not 
always best just to tell him all our sorrow and trouble, and 
leave it with him? Quicker and nlainarthan tha talonkana 


Jesus did care, and knew that both sisters 
showed their love to him, but in a different way. Jesus often | 


sick and dead, and he will safely guard their sleep. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





ICK BROTHER. 
ORROWFUL SISTERS. 
YMPATHIZING JESUS. 


THE 


HE KNOWETH OUR FRAME. 











THEY SAID! (WHAT?) HE SAID! (wHaTo) 
WHAT HE KNOWS..... ALL THINGS. 


WHY HE DELAYS ..... FOR OUR GOOD. 
WHEN HE WILL COME .. AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW (Rom. 8 : 28). 








BLESSED... THE ji mye 
WHICH IE IN THE LORD. 


THEY REST (REY. 14: 18). 


THEY SHALL AWAKE WITH HIS LIKENESS} 
(Psa. 17 : 15.) } 
THEY So BE | 


ATISFIED ...(JOHN 14: 19). 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Tt is not death to die.” 

“ Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep.” 

“T lay my garments by.” 

““Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 
“We shall sleep, but net forever.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In what respects have all homes a common experience? 





or electric wire the message of prayer reaches the loving heart 
of Jesus, and he will surely answer when and as is best in his | 
wise sight. Did he answer the Bethany message? He said: | 
“This sickness is not unto death, but for the glory of God, | 
that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” Would not | 
that message mean to Mary and Martha, He will not die, he 
will get well? So the disciples thought, but they did not then | 
see how the Son of God would be glorified. Did Jesus go | 
quickly to Bethany? Did he ever refuse to help any sufferer, 
any poor beggar? How strange that just as John teljs how 
Jesus loved the Bethany family, he says, when Jesus heard | 
that he was sick, he stayed two whole days more in the same 
place ! 
Going to Judea.—After two days, Jesus said to his disciples, 
“Let us go into Judea again;” but he did not say, We will 
go to Bethany. They reminded him that the Jews would kill | 
him, and how they had tried to stone him, and they almost 
said, Do you think you had better go among them again? 
Will you be safe there? He talked to them of a day’s work, | 
that it was not done until night came,—meaning that his 
work was not finished, and he would be safe until God’s plan 
and work in him, which he came to do, was done. They all 
knew and loved Lazarus. Jesus said to them: Our friend 
Lazarus is asleep; I will go and awake him. They 
thought if he slept he was not suffering pain, and doing well, 
as his sickness was not unto death. But Jesus knew, and he 
plainly said, “ Lazarus is dead.” Dead, and Jesus did not 
go to him before? Dead, and poor Martha and Mary trying 
to be comforted with Jesus’ words to the messenger! Did the 
man get back before Lazarus died? Did Lazarus expect 
Jesus to come while he was sick? Did Lazarus know they 
sent a messenger? Did they not all think, He who cured 
the nobleman’s son, Whom he never saw, can cure his friend 
Lazarus by a word, even though he should stay beyond Jor- 
dan? So the disciples must have thought. Jesus knew it, and 
said, “I am glad for your sakes that I was not there; , .. let us 








GRedribe Bethsner A thisal eda Wah Wate “ABouk tins Taimiy: 
Which sister had the pre-eminence? (v. 2; Luke 10: 38.) 
Why does John here mention Mary first? Was the incident 
of the anointing before, or after, Lazarus’s death? What is 
the first impulse and strongest argument of the child of God 
when sickness enters the home? (v.3.) Is it right, or wrong, 
to pray for the recovery of our sick without saying, “If it is 
thy will”? What reasons can you show why it is not wise to 
pray thus unconditionally? Why does God permit suffering 
and sorrow to enter the homes of his loved ones? (vs. 4, 5.) 
With what motive should we pray for their recovery? What 
motive generally actuates us to thus pray? What text is 
oftenest quoted as an encouragement to such prayer? (James 
5: 14,15.) Is faith an impression that God will give us 
what we want, or an assurance that he will keep his word and 
do all things for our highest good and to his highest glory? 

Give instances where God was more glorified in death than 
in life. To what extent must this family in Bethany suffer 
for the glory of God? (v. 6.) Why does the Lord not always 
| hasten to help when we call? How can we regard all afflic- 
| tions with perfect composure? (2 Cor. 4: 15-18.) Is it, or is 
| it not, possible for them to fail of their gracious mission to us? 
| (Heb. 12: 5-11.) How should the Christian regard every 
| danger which lies in the line of his recognized work? 
| (vs. 7-10.) What did Jesus mean by this reply to his disci- 
ples? By what name was Jesus pleased to speak of death? 
| (vs. 11-13.) How was the term understood? (Matt. 9: 24.) 


| Why did he use it? Does Jesus rejoice more in our release | 


from suffering, or in the development of our spiritual life? (v. 
15.) In what particular direction did he seek to establish the 
faith of his disciples by Lazarus’s death? (vs. 25, 26.) What 
is the great incentive of the disciple in moving forward in the 
face of danger? (v. 16; Matt. 10: 24, 25.) 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
| Teachers’ Questions.—1. What two sisters lived in Bethany? 


in the Bethany home; now he watches with us, with our 


go unto him.” Thomas, a disciple, was not slow to believe that | 2. Who was their brother? 3. What act of Mary’s devotion 


disapprove going into Judea? 20. What “twelve hours in 
the day ” have we for Christian work? 21. Repeat the con- 
versation about sleep. 22. Why did the disciples think of 
Lazarus as still alive? 23. How does death resemble sleep? 
24, Explain the words “I am glad.” 25. Why does Jesus 
speak of going to Lazarus? 26. How does Thomas show 
both love and fear? 27. What life-like points in this narrative? 

Superintendent's Questions—1. Who was sick? 2. How did 
Jesus hear of the sickness? 3. What did Jesus determine to 


do? 4. In the golden text, what does Jesus say about his 
friend Lazarus's sleeping? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Lazarvs.”—The English reader would at first sight 
hardly recognize the New Testament “Lazarus” as identical 
with the Old Testament “ Eleazar.”” The two words are, how- 
ever, the same. In the dialect of the Jerusalem Talmud, 
words that begin with an aleph (in English, say, an unaspirated 
initial vowel, like a or e) often drop that initial. Eleazar 
(AL’AZR) thus becomes L’azar (L’AZR); and so the name 
occurs, in point of fact, more than once in the Talmud. When 
the word “ Lazar,” again, was taken into the mouth of any per- 
son speaking Greek, he naturally added to it the Greek termi- 
nation os (Latin, us), and so by gradual stages the Old Testa- 
ment “Eliazar” became the New Testament “ Lazarus.” 

“Now Jrsus Lovep Martua.”—The English word 
‘loved” is ambiguous; it may apply to all kinds of love,— 
the love of friendship, for instance, or the love of man and 
woman. There is not the same ambiguity in Greek. The 
word used here is one (agapad) which conveys delicately 
the meaning that the love of Jesus for Martha and her sister 
was not the love of man for woman, but the love of friend for 
friend. The ambiguity of the English word makes this ex- 
planation necessary. 

“THE JEWs WERE BUT Now SEEKING To Stone THER.”— 
Among the Jews, stoning occupied pretty nearly the same 
place in the theory of punishment as burning at the stake did 
among medizval Christians; that is, it was a favorite cure for 
persistent heresy. The Sanhedrin had power to inflict pun- 
ishment of death by stoning upon all Israelites who were con- 
victed of blasphemy, or idolatry, or a denial of the essentials 
of the Jewish faith; but the common people were apt to 
extend the same punishment to heresy of a less dangerous sort. 
In the case of our Lord, to which reference is made hv the 
charge of blasphemy (which was a legal justification for ston- 
ing), but without trial and condemnation by the Sanhedrin 
(so that stoning in this case would have been illegal). 

“Tr a MAN WALK IN THE Day, HE StuMBLETH Nort.’”— 
Oriental streets are not as safe as Occidental streets, nor are 
Oriental roads as safe as Occidental roads. Setting aside all 
other differences, both streets and roads are in a chronic state 
of disrepair. The streets are narrow, and not too clean; the 
roads are often composed of nothing more than loose stones 
lying upon each other as chance sets them. The consequence 
is that it is a work of strategy to thread one’s way through 
Oriental streets, avoiding at the same time the filth of the 
street and the crowding of burdened donkeys or camels, and a 
work of art to ride or walk over an Oriental road without 
coming occasionally to the ground, or having one’s flesh torn 
by the thorns on either side. This is during the day ; but at 
night the difficulty is increased a hundred-fold ; thus it is that 
“if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth.” Jesus felt that 
he was walking in the day, because he saw the danger, and 
knew how to avoid it. 

“LAZARUS I8 FALLBN ASLEEP.”-—It is worth noting that 
our English word “cemetery” comes from the Greek word 
here meaning “to sleep.” The cemetery is simply the “‘sleep- 
ing-place ;” and in the Greek classics the word “cemetery” 
(koimétérion) means the sleeping-chamber, not the grave. It 
would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the comparison 
| of death to a sleep originated with Christianity ; although it 
is true that Christianity looked more to the hopefulness ex- 
pressed in the comparison, and heathendom more to the de- 
spair. Compare, for instance, the New Testament phrases 
with the classical expressions “iron sleep,” “eternal sleep,” 
which are used as synonymous with death. Compare also 
the hopeless epitaphs which are found upon the classical 
tombs with those found on Christian tombs in the catacombs. 
In the one case, the nakedness and hardness of death are ex- 
pressed; in the other, we have such recurring phrases as 
“Valeria sleeps in peace;” “ Domitian is not dead, but lives 








danger waited for Jesus in Judea. He thought then that is mentioned? 4. What were Martha’s traits? 5. How near | beyond the stars. His body rests in this sleeping-chamber.” 
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they were all willing to share the danger, and said, “Let us Jerusalem was Bethany? 6. What mountain lay between 


“THOMAS, ... CALLED Dipymvs.”—That is, Twin. In the 
also go, that we may die with him.” 


| the two places? 7. Why at this time was Jesus beyond Jor- | East, it is quite common to give names expressive of some 


Soe ae oe! 


Jesus called death a sleep. Does he watch you every night dan? 8. How did the sisters know where Jesus was? 9. | peculiarity of birth, condition, or person. Dr. W. Wright 
while you sleep, and waken you in the morning? So our , Repeat the sisters’ message. 10. How did the message show | says: “J knew a youth in Syria called the ‘Father of Two 
loved ones who are asleep in the grave he will waken again. | what person was sick? 11. What reply did Jesus send back ? | Blue Eyes’ until he grew up, and then he was called the 
Next week we shall learn more of Lazarus, and that Jesus | 12. Show how this reply might give hope to the sisters. 13. | ‘Father of a Red Beard’ His first-born was called Youseph 
wakened him from the sleep of death. Does Jesus now love | How is Jesus’ divine knowledge shown in this reply? 14. | [Joseph], and then he [the father] was called Abu Youseph 
any earthly homes? Will he come and abide? We have | When the messengers returned, how did they find Lazarus? | [that is, Father of Joseph, according to the Oriental habit of 
learned that the sisters could speak of Lazarus to Jesus as | 15. How does John appear to regard Jesus’ delay of two naming one’s self frem paternity ]. My landlord in Damascus 
“he whom thou lovest,” and Jesus spoke of him as “our | days? 16. What danger was there in going into Judea again? | was called the ‘Father of a Nose’ [from the prominence of 
friend.” Is Jesus’ heart the same now? He knew, though |.17. Why did Jesus love this family? 18. How did Jesus | that member]; Moses was his [birth-] name, and in my heuse 
across the Jordan, all the anxiety, fear, pain, sickness, death, ' show his love to this family? 19. Why did the disciples | his sobriquet was translated inte ‘Mezambique.’ ” i 
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RECENT AMERICAN HISTORIES.* 


The great Narrative and Critical History of America, 
under the editorship of Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian at 
Harvard, was at first planned for issue by James R. 
Osgood & Co., of Boston. After the failure of that firm, 
it passed into the hands of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
who have now begun its publication. The scheme in- 
cludes eight large octavo volumes, devoted respectively 
to America before Columbus; Spanish Discoveries and 
Conquests ; English Discoveries and Settlements ; French 
Discoveries and Settlements, with chapters on the Dutch 
and Swedes ; The French and English in North America, 
1689-1763 ; The American Revolution, 1768-1783; The 
United States, 1783-1850; and Canada and the American 
Outgrowths of Continental Europe, Dependent and In- 
dependent, in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
These titles are here condensed, but they are given with 
sufficient clearness. Under Mr. Winsor, as general editor, 
is an advisory committee of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, consisting of Robert C. Winthrop, George E. 
Ellis, Charles Deane, Francis Parkman, and Henry W. 
Torrey; and the better known writers of subdivisions 
will be, besides Drs. Ellis and Deane, the Rev. Dr. B. F. 
de Costa, Professor F. B. Dexter, Mr. Sydney Howard 
Gay, the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, Colonel C. C. Jones, Jr., 
Mr. W. F. Poole, Dr. J. G@. Shea, and Mr. John Austin 
Stevens. The scheme of the work will thus be seen to 
be interesting and promising, though not exactly com- 
manding. The plan closely resembles that of Mr. Win- 
sor’s four-volume Memorial History of Boston; that is, 
the work will consist entirely of monographs by special- 
ists, with full bibliographical details, and descriptions of 
materials for study. Illustrations, maps, and fac-similes 
will be profusely used, and the work will represent the 
‘latest scholarship. Mr. Winsor is a first-rate scholar of 





* Narrative and Critical History of America. Edited by Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard University. Vol. Il. Spanish Explorations and 
Settlements in America, from the Fifteenth to theSeventeenth Century. 
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ton, Miiilin, & Co. Price, $1.2. 

Massacres of the Mountains: A History of the Indian Wars of the Far 
West. By J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.S., UL. B. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. ix, 
734. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.75. 


Vv. Spring, | 


the second class; no one is more diligent in descfiptive 

bibliography, nor more accurate in accounts of sources ; 

but his historical writing is neither forcible nor pic- 

turesque. The History, of course, in no sense rivals 

Bancroft, or even Hildreth or Higginson; but it will be 

indispensable to all larger public libraries and to students 

of special periods; its publication is creditable to our 

scholarship and historical spirit; and it should be cor- 

dially supported by librarians and the richer private 

book-buyers. It is well to say frankly that historical 

specialism has gone too far in our day, and that it is pro- 

moting one-sided culture, which causes inevitable igno- 

rance of other themes. There will come a reaction, and 

Motleys and Bancrofts will be demanded by future stu- 

dents and readers. But, remembering the limitations of 
the plan of this work, all should wish it success, and 

many should avail themselves of its treasures. The 

publication of the first volume is held back for reasons of 
scholarship. The second volume, now under examina- 

tion, contains chapters by the editor, Mr. Gay, Dr. Ed- 

ward Channing of Harvard, Dr. Shea, Dr. Ellis, Professor 
H. W. Haynes, Mr. Clements R. Markham, and Dr. 

Hale,—all studiously prepared and thorough. Thg third 

and fourth volumes, although, like this, of uneven merit, 

deserve similar praise. The form of the volumes is 

shapely ; the typography is clear and good ; and the fac- 

similes numerous and useful, though sometimes “ process- 

work ” reproductions of old portraits and maps are here, 

as elsewhere, rather shabby in appearance. There may 
be singled out for special praise the portrait of William 
Hickling Prescott on page 426, doubtless the best ever 
printed. 

The American Commonwealths series, edited by Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, has reached its seventh volume. It 
has already contained good material, and promises more; 
but for lack of rigid editorial control, or perhaps because 
the manuscripts have been printed in the order in which 
they have reached the publishers, the series shows a 
somewhat disappointing lack of symmetry, and its several 
issues are of needlessly unequal merit. The very sub- 
jects are strangely contrasted ; the first volume was de- 
voted to Virginia, and the second to Oregon. The Oregon 
volume, by the Rev. Dr. William Barrows, is modestly 
entitled The Struggle for Possession, and the author has 
sensibly adopted the monograph plan. In the book a 
single line of historical thought has been kept in the 
writer’s mind, and the gazetteer element has been rigidly 
restricted to one brief chapter. The volume is but a 
contribution toward the discussion of its theme, and lacks 
the force which belongs to a masterly and original trea- 
tise. The existing authorities are conveniently alpha- 
betized at the outset; but since Dr. Barrows professes to 
follow “the struggle of five nations for Oregon,” it seems 
strange that he has not more freely drawn, in the text, 
upon the most important material, that contained in the 
works of Francis Parkman. The book, like others in 
the series, is well indexed. 

An abler work—indeed, the ablest in the series, with 
the possible exception of Mr. John Esten Cooke’s Vir- 
ginia—is Professor Leverett W. Spring’s Kansas. The 
theme is well discussed, with graphic and entertaining 
descriptions of men and events, and with a calm and cool 
historical spirit. The author’s treatment of John Brown 
is as far removed from that of Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who 
believes Brown to have been directly inspired by the 
Almighty, as it is from that of those who see nothing 
praiseworthy in any part of Brown’s career. The Kansas 
difficulties played an important part in the years just 
before the war; and Professor Spring has really succeeded 
in treating them with historic impartiality. Thirty years 
can do much in clearing away clouds of prejudice; and 
while it would be too much to say that here is the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, it may fairly be said 
that the author’s desire to be just in this book will be 
recognized as fully in Richmond or Charleston as in 
Boston or Chicago. His book will probably be most 
severely criticised in Kansas itself; for “state pride,” in 
Kansas and everywhere else, is likely to resent such a 
cool temper as the author shows. 

California, the latest volume in the series, is by Josiah 
Royce, assistant professor of philosophy in Harvard Col- 


Philosophy, which, though not quite deserving Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s descriptive phrase, ‘neither for God nor for his 


lege, and author of a book on The Religious Aspect of 


ity, and a diligent study of materials in books, news- 

papers, manuscripts, and spoken words of “ pioneers.” 

The general impression left upon the mind is that, if a 

great, self-respecting, law-abiding, and finally religious, 

state could be developed from the heterogeneous and 

inflammatory material of ’49, one need not fret about 

the future of the wonderful Anglo-Saxon power of 

assimilation and self-purification, under God, which has 

been apparent in all its sins, and mistakes, and slow 

upward-climbing since the year 449. There is in the 

early California story, as Professor Royce says, a “ di- 

vinely moral significance.” The present historical 

method, which studies peoples rather than kings, society 

rather than mere statistics, and moral and civil growth 

rather than political nomenclature, leads to results of 
great importance to the student of theism and Chris- 

tianity. 

Having a theme not dissimilar to Professor Royce’s, 

and of a social interest not less, is Mr. J. P. Dunn, Jr.’s 
Massacres of the Mountains, a history of the Indian wars 
of the Far West. The first title is not felicitous; the 
sub-title is the one which really describes the character 
of the volume. The author, of course, does not limit 
himself to Indian wars; he enters into quite full discus- 
sions of the merits and demerits of the Indian character, 
and of the causes which have debased or improved their 
dispositions, during the period of contact with the whites. 
An interesting history of governmental treatment of the 
Indians is also given; and this history is accompanied 
by frank and clearly stated criticisms of the national 
Indian policy, both in war and in peace. The author’s 
analysis of the “peace policy” is fresh and vigorous, 
when that policy means that “the President is author- 
ized and empowered to drive the Indians from their 
ftative homes, and place them on uncongenial and un- 
healthy reservations, whenever sufficient political influ- 
ence has been brought to bear upon the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior, by men 
who desire the lands of any tribe, to induce a recom- 
mendation for their removal; provided that, before any 
tribe shall be removed, the members shall be bullied, 
cajoled, or defrauded into consenting to the removal.” 
For the real peace policy, of education, civilization, and 
Christianization, he has the heartiest praise. He agrees 
with General Crook rather than General Ouster in his 
final estimate of Indian character, which he deems sinful 
and imperfect, but not infernal, nor incapable of regen- 
eration and development. Cooper’s ideal Indian he 
thinks not an unreal or impossible creature. From the 
first page, where he disposes of the generally believed 
fallacy as to the former vast numbers, and the “ melting 
away” of the Indian tribes, to the close of his seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages, he is, as a rule, instructive 
and interesting. The value of the book is doubled by its 
numerous illustrations, new and old, from the publishers’ 
great stock of electrotypes. Some of the portraits are 
full of character. : 

Of late, many valuable materials have been accumu- 
lated for the right understanding of the history of the 
war of 1861-65. These materials have partly been 
printed in the series of war papers now current in such 
periodicals as The Century, The Magazine of American 
History, and The Southern Biyouac. Then, too, we 
have had the histories or reminiscences by General 
Grant, General Logan, General Beauregard, Jefferson 
Davis, and others; The Campaigns of the Civil War 
series; The Navy in the Civil War series; etc. All these 
publications, written, in many cases, by participants in 
the struggle, and including both Northern and Southern 
witnesses, are very valuable for future historians of the 
great and forever-ended struggle for union. A useful 
addition to the list is made in The Fight for Missouri, 
from Lincoln’s election to General Lyon’s death, by 
General Thomas L. Snead, acting adjutant-general of 
the Missouri state guard, chief of staff of the (Confeder- 
ate) Army of the West, and formerly member of the 
Confederate Congress. General Snead writes from the 
Southern standpoint, with earnest sympathies, but with 
impartiality. He is as desirous to be fair toward General 
Lyon and F, P. Blair, Jr., as toward Governor Claiborne 
Jackson and General Sterling Price. Indeed, the moral 
of his book is that Missouri was saved to the Union by 
Blair and Lyon, who overcame Jackson’s executive 
scheming and Price’s military ability. General Snead 





enemies,” is neither Christian nor aggressively anti- 
Christian. This second volume by Professor Royce is 
the better of the two, It is longer than Professor 
Spring’s Kansas, and its narrative moves forward with 
more hitch and interruption, but its general plan and 
merits are similar, The development of social and 





The Fight for Missouri, from the Election of Lincoln to the Death of 
Nor’ M Thomas L, Snead, With maps, 12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 822, 
ew York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $1.50, 


political order prior to 1856,—this forms the author’s 
_ sabject; and he has followed it with candor, impartial- 
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calls Blair’s resistance of Jackson “rebellion,” though 
Jackson himself was opposing a great popular vote in 
| favor of remaining in the Union. But this is only a term, 
| while Blair’s shrewdness and Lyon’s bravery and gen- 
| eralship are fully recognized. What is now wanted, 


twenty-one years after the war, is not epithets, but state- 
ments of facts; and these General Snead offers, clearly 
and convincingly, 


How Missouri was held with the 
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‘Union hardly needs to be retold now, even by a North- 
ern writer. The volume forms a partial counterpart to 
Professor Spring’s Kansas, reviewed above. 





In Flower-Taiks at Elmridge, and Among the Trees at 
Elmridge, Miss Ella Rodman Church has endeavored to 
make science attractive to children by diluting it with 
fiction, and her attempt is not without some success. 
These books consist of out-door conversations, supposed 
to take place between a governess and three children. 
In these talks many interesting facts in botany are given, 
together with such historical incidents, quotations from 
the best poets, and facts in geography, sociology, modern 
mechanics and philology, as seem to be naturally sug- 
gested by the flowers and trees which are discussed. The 
books do not attempt to give systematic instruction, but 
they will open children’s eyes to the facts, traditions, 
and poetry which are connected with the various forms 
of out-door life. From their style, the volumes are evi- 
dently intended for children from ten to twelve years of 
age, but would probably have had a wider range of read- 
ers if the governess, the three little children, and the 

‘by-play of conversation, had been omitted. (Flower- 
Talks at Elmridge. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 320. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.15. 
—Among the Trees at Elmridge. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 


412. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.25.) 





The methods of constructing “ courses ” of sermons are 
various, and often ingenious. Bishop Lee, of Delaware, 
has certainly adopted an unusual plan in Eventful Nights 
in Bible History. Going through the entire Bible, he has 
selected incidents, in chronological order, with night as 
the time. At first sight this might seem an arbitrary 
principle, but the right reverend preacher has justified 
his method. The discourses—fifteen on Old Testament 
occurrences, and seventeen on New Testament passages 
—are all of them pertinent, and free from the vices inci- 
dent to this method when used by less able hands. The 
sermons are earnest, full of gospel truths, unambiguous 
in doctrine, and lovingly direct; indeed, the author could 
not write otherwise. Moreover, there is a wealth of exe- 
getical learning implied in the historical trcatmunts ‘Plu 
last discourse, on the text, ‘“‘There shall be no night 
there,” is especially attractive. Full of consolation and 
hope, it holds out no hope that is not warranted by the 
Scriptures. (12mo, pp. 424. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 

From the appearance of the first bound volume of 
The New Princeton Review, it would look as if that peri- 
odical had come to stay, and as if it had already earned 
its right to do so. There is character in this magazine. 
It has solidity, freshness, and breadth. It is well at the 
front in American magazine literature. In this first 
volume there are representative. articles from such repre- 
sentative writers as George Bancroft, James McCosh, 
James Russell Lowell, Francis L. Patton, John Bach 
McMaster, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles A. Young, 
George Dana Boardman, Charles Dudley Warner, H. H. 
Boyesen, Annie Trumbull Slosson. Its beginning is full 
of promise—and of performance as well. 


Eager questionings about the future state of the re- 
deemed will never cease. Most longingly is the inquiry 
raised respecting our relations to one another in heaven. 
Dr. McWhinney has published, in Heavenly Recognition, 
his answer to the latter question. Five discourses are 
grouped in a small volume. Delivered first to his own 
congregation, they are now given to the public. The 
style is somewhat ornate at times; but the views pre- 
sented are scriptural, and the tone is very helpful and 
comforting. (Small 12mo, pp. v, 129. New York: 
Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. Price, 60 cents.) 


The familiar story of the transformation wrought in a 
household by the elevating presence of one young girl 
is pleasantly told once more in Cecil’s Cousins, The con- 
versations are often forced, but the descriptions are 
largely free from artificiality, while some of the charac- 
ters are attractive. But no such character as that of the 
heroine should be offered as an example for conscious 
imitation, for only the purest self-forgetfulness could 
prevent it from becoming meddlesome and self-righteous. 
(16mo, frontispiece, pp. 300. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

A pretty story with a pretty name, Thankful Rest, by 
Annie 8. Swan, tells of the fortunes and misfortunes of 
an orphan brother and sister, cast upon the reluctant 
charity of a rich but miserly uncle and aunt, In time 


the hard hearts relent, and Tom and Lucy, sens an ex- 
perience of trial, emerge into the sunshine of love and 
peace. It is a very well written story, and quite sure to 
please young readers. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 143. New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, 60 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 


Texas; state, ab San Marcuse: s.sicisse sevecsevs iscctccevacee August 3-5 
New Jersey, district, at Pitman Grove.,...... wecsssseseeees August 4 
RODEO, MENUSLMS. FORUM soos ass b0se0snencastesees scceetcvenved August 4 
Kentucky, state, at Frank fort.....o.osscscsecsssevesenssod August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton...... September 14-16 
BENG: BORG ie. fis Sei seid ee heise. seston ascesonsusedeunass osooen October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown...............+...... October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene.............c0eceeceeee October 20-22 
WPGC, MONO HES Fos csccvence sSecev Bi debewdvscltvvesect kIAC October 25-27 
Rhode Island, State, at Pawtucket...........cc0ecsceee October 27, 28 


Pigiad oweaqiiny weve saseetan easconburiss ones November 3-5 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Waseca Sunday-school Assembly, at Waseca, Minne- 
OM Visa Gouesutcvaben ye casiebe Neviupachabasuscpbeosaeens June 22 to July 9 
Pacific Coast Sunday-school Assembly, at Monterey, Cali- 
DORMER oii seas d scecese lets siidbediarrieveaesesses censors June 28 to July 9 
Monteagle Sunday- school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 
BOG vise sen 6s susvivasesvecteesiccseveteupenccescete June 30 to August 26 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, At Crete........cve July 1-10 
Arkansas Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, Siloam 
PEPER oodb 0655S cosh WOT ins ssssacuseyonousnedevedetassccceveeee July 5-17 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Assembly, at Ocean Grove, New 
OPIN coynstene sen saeeie: pses civckyteeeetelidechietisete wee weJduly 10-20 
Clear Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Clear Lake, 
BOW Asi accu sicivensd Mccain vevaisuianvesteesseeaecilind July 14-26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly of Southern California, 
RE IN MMIC cei eiicesnduysiecanCecpek ee tavedt tie actene July 14-26 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
PRRRONOTIIOUS Fi b5 sic sp tes os sncijonsbisice'esnsppssepeageless July 14-28 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 
Ohio...... pusthndss costes ngeeusivs secsiwsesueseusest July 20 to August 1 
Bay View Sunday-echool Assembly, at Petoskey, Michi- 
PaWavecssere vaodes vesntesse sestpiges sctesssiseceesaate July 20 to August 2 
pn pane Sunday-school Assembly, at Be Lake, New 
PT es a OW AUZUSE do 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school heantliies a Williams’s 
Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania........+: July 21-24 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England, Sunday-school 
Assembly, at Fryeburgh, Maine.......... July 27 to August 5 
Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Indi- 
URI is 155 cnt seks b Tis oe peeeneh ob okos eds eusiwasuaay July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
PADD ca dcascan eccnenace.ssaceeGssyos <hoscosedigusty Aas July 28 to August 11 
Island-Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 


PUD vevas'sssaseveciecssdsens svgvscsdagsspeqaagucstovee July 30 to August 5 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
-) ME August 1-15 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL NEWS FROM 
FOREIGN LANDS. 


A novel method of attracting Sunday-school scholars 
has been suggested by Mr. Henry Blodget, of the China 
Mission. He does not recommend the plan as feasible 
or desirable for other localities, but as suitable to his own 
surroundings. ‘We have had,” he writes, “for many 
years, in connection with our mission, one Sunday-school 
in Peking, which now numbers some eighty members. 
Another might be established in our North Chapel ; and, 
besides these, I want to see two more in our country 
stations, where we have trained native helpers. We 
could bring in any number of pupils to these schools by 
giving them each a pound of rice, or even less. If friends 
at home object to this, it is because they do not know 
the nature of the people, or the difficulties with which 
we have to deal; but perhaps we can bring a few in by 
means of pictures and rewards. Miss Harm has a degree 
of success in this method among a class of street urchins 
whom she has thus connected-with our Sunday-school 
here. We have six centres of work in the mission, 
widely separated from each other. Ratzan, Peking, 
Tangcho, Paokingfu, Tientsin, Pang Ching Chnong, are 
all places where Sunday-schools might be established if 
we had means to carry on this work; and we have also 
a separate mission in Shnusi.” A strong need is felt for 
a hymn-book for the use of Sunday-schools in’ China. 
One has been prepared and approved by several mis- 
sionaries, and is now ready for publication. It will be 
issued as soon as the fund partly raised for this purpose 
by the Foreign Sunday-school Association can be com- 
pleted. 

In many places in Bohemia the Sunday-schools held 
in the afternoons are attended by adults as well as chil- 





dren, and often bring together more than the morning 
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servies. The Sunday-school Union is doing good work, 
both in the matter of organization and also in distribut- 
ing papers to teachers on methods of Sunday-school 
work, reprints of timely words from The Sunday School 
Times, ete. 

Although the Sunday-school work has taken deep root 
in Bohemia, it has two bitter enemies. One of these is 
the spirit of rationalism. All the free-thinking pastors 
are constantly working and speaking against the Sunday- 
school, and on this point are in unison with the Roman 
Catholics, who also antagonize the Sunday-school,—on the 
ground, however, of its conferring religious freedom upon 
the people. 

In Germany, too, there is still often a lack of interest 
in the Sunday-schools among the pastors. At Bromberg 
there existed, some years ago, a Sunday-school, held in 
a school-room, and carried on by two or three ladies, 
who gathered about eighty children around them; but 
after a time the work-went to pieces because of the lack 
of interest from the clergy. They disliked the Sunday- 
school, and so ‘ignored it. After an eighteen months’ 
absence of the first pastor, Herr Pastor Saran took the 
living, and at once revived the Sunday-school. He began 
last November in the largest church, and was assisted by 
some ladies. The number of the children increased so 
rapidly that the military clergyman, who has a church 
of his own in the place, was asked to join in the move- 
ment. He willingly took a part of the children, and 
brought with him a number of lady helpers, until the 
Sunday-school numbered fifty teachers and two thousand 
scholars. A slight decrease from this large number took 
place after Christmas, as was expected, and it then be- 
came possible to divide the children into moderately 
large classes. Before this the number of scholars had 
been so great that it was necessary to dismiss all those 
under nine years of age after the opening hymn; and the 
others were so crowded that it was impossible to put them 
in classes or give them hymn-books or Bibles. Now the 
school is in a good condition, confidence is established 
between pupils and teachers, and both children and 
parents take a deep interest in the school. At Christmas 
the children had a beautifully lighted Christmas tree, 


and this attraction filled the school to overflowing, al- 
Ada sinscasa noon 


Christian work were to be ‘done among these children of 
Bromberg. 

There are sixty children in the French Sunday-school 
of Boffies, founded last October by Pastor Martin, who 
directs it, and who is earnestly devoted to the work. The 
work has prospered’ exceedingly, and this is the more 
encouraging as the church has been for many years with- 
out a pastor. The Sunday-school at Beau Chastel con- 
tinues to do its work, although it has been deprived of 
its director, Miss Antonia Meyers. 


mMenn nse 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The twelfth annual meeting, of the Dakota Sunday- 
school Association was held at Pierre, in that territory, 
June 8-10. Although Pierre is not centrally located, a 
large number of delegates were present. In the discus- 
sions, special reference was made to the needs of young 
men and boys. The appointment of a general superin- 
tendent of Sunday-schools, who should give his whole 
time to establishing and perfecting county and territorial 
organizations, was urged. The next annual meeting is 
to be held at Watertown, June 7-9, 1887. Mr. D. P. 
Ward, of Sioux Falls, was elected secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year. 

COUNCILS iN PROSPECT. 

—The Sunday-school workers of Oregon are to hold a 
mass convention in the Gospel Tabernacle, Portland, 
July 11-13. Among the prominent outside workers who 
will be present is Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, chairman 
of the International Sunday-school Executive Committee, 
One purpose of the meeting is to reorganize the Oregon 
State Sunday-school Association, and to perfect arrange- 
ments for carrying on its work. It is to be a mass con- 
vention, and all who are interested may participate in 
its deliberations. Persons desiring to attend are re- 
quested to send their names to Mr. J. E. Haseltine, 
chairman of the Committee of Entertainment, who will 
assign them places accordingly. Arrangements are to 
be made for a reduction of rates on the railroads leading 
into Portland. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—lIn April and May, the missionaries of the American 
Sunday School Union in the North-western District, 
under the direction of F. G. Ensign, established 151 new 
Sunday-schools in destitute communities, and brought 
567 teachers and 4,058 scholars into them. They also 
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aided 142 old schools, which have a mem- 
bership of 567 teachers and 4,718 scholars. 
They held 404 religious meetings. 

—In illustration of the gain to the 
church by additions in membership from 
the Sunday-school, “A believer in the 
Sunday-school,” from Ware, Massachu- 
setts, writes: ‘Out of forty-six recent 
additions to the East Congregational 
Church, of persons varying in age from 
fifteen to eighty years forty-one were 
members of the Sunday-school, and were 
brought to the light by the faithful work 
of the teachers together with the acting 
pastor.” 


—One method of securing the benefits 
of a class library in the Sunday-school is 
thus described by a Chicago worker: “ At 
Christmas the teacher could give each 
pupil a well-selected book. After the 
pupils had finished reading their own 
books, they could exchange (by loan, of 
course), and thus have the benefits of a 
good class library, and at the same time 
cement class friendships. The books 
should be such as would be read during 
three or four weeks, and not during so 
many hours.” 

—With all the multiplicity of printed 
lesson helps available for the benefit of 
teachers and scholars in the study of their 
lessons, there is room for much to be done 
by the superintendent in the line of aid- 
ing his teachers by special helps prepared 
for them in manuscript. Thus in the 
Sunday-school of the Winchester Street 
Chapel, a mission of old St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto, Canada, the superin- 
tendent, Mr. John H, Thorn, arranges a 
lesson help, for both teachers and scholars, 
each week, and multipfies copies of it by 
the cyclostyle. This lesson help includes 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 
A 
“ A Model Superintendent.” 


From The Inter- Ocean, Chicago. ; 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just suc 
ions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
# most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasant) 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that Rave been introduced by that sanctified 
conimon sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book telis how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

ing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness t) engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
en The story is one tha: will be cf great service, 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbytertan). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
oe A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


TARUS BULBA. 


By Nrxoxas V. Gogon. With portrait of the author. 
I2mo. $1. 

A tale of the Cossacks, in which the author (himself 
a descendant from that race) describes the heroic ex- 
ploits of his ancestors; their wild mode of life and 
warfares, the wonderful scenery, the forests, the 
ponds, the wide stretches, and the sky of the proppes, 
all of which are woven together in the form of fiction, 
and p before the reader in the most picturesque 
and vivid prose, which equals in beauty the accents of 
the noblest poetry. 


A VITAL QUESTION ; 
Or, What is to Be Done? 


By Nrxoual G. TCHERNUISHEVSKY. With portrait 
of the author. 12mo, $1.25. 


CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. 


By Count Lyor N. Torstor. With portrait of the 
author. 12mo, $1.60. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
‘ANNA KARENINA. 








a-_series of daily Bible readings £\.the 
~ week, Misignates hymns tor"use with tae 


lesson, and concludes with a series of 
questions which are to be answered in 
writing on the blank spaces following 
them, the whole to be signed by the 
answerer’s name. In connection with the 
Sunday-school work of this mission chapel, 
the Thursday evening service of the week 
is conformed to the next Sunday’s lesson. 
The attendance at this service is general, 
others as well as teachers being present; 
and a feature of the meeting is brief speak- 
ing (each speaker not to exceed three 
minutes), on the daily topics of Bible read- 
ing, by speakers previously designated. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,750 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Decided bene- 
fit. Dr. John P. Wheeler, Hudson, N. Y., 
says: “I have given it with decided benefit 
in a case of innutrition of the brain, from 
abuse of alcohol.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Society (London) says: “I eould not wish for a 
nicer or more delicate perfume than this latest impor- 
tation from America. As I have a weakness for sweet 
scents, I have tried Lundborg’s Edenia, and pronounce 
it simply delicious.” 











HE BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc, Sample copy, 10cts. CharlesScribner's Sons, N.Y. 


PILGRIM 


SERIES 





The Pilgrim Teacher; The Pilgrim 
Quarterly, Senior and Intermedi- 
ate; The Little Pilgrim, for the Pri- 
mary Department. Send for samples 





out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 
Cards, Services, and supplies of all kinds, the 
most complete ever issu giving retail and net 


prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 
Send for fol) catalogs of tracts and 


TRACTS. ks, American Tract 


popes cover 
Society, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. ; 1512 Chestnat S8t., Phila, 





Cong. S. S. and Pub. Sec’y, Boston. | 
N (peer ae ace Gnctoats of books ' 


22 Nassau St., N.Y. | 


Royal 12mo, $1.75. 
MY RELIGION. 
12mo, $1.25. 

For sale by ali booksellers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN : OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATFP 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
| charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it, The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“'The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially :appy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and 

many relations, but he is especially presen 

post as superintendent. 


wer in 

in his 

This view makes his biogra- 

phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workeis, and 
n. 


all Christian men. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculative disquisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


“The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
In fact there is no person in any condition 


| in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 


for bis guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE WINE QUESTION, 


A controversy extending over a period of five Pipe 
in which the views of his opponents are fair and 
fully represented in their own language. By JOHN 
ELLIS, M D. 12mo, 736 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The question is considered in the light of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and English Scriptures; the correspondence 
which exists between natural and spiritual things and 
processes; the testimony of the ancients and of the 
early Christian writers; the present customs in Bible 
lands; and in the light of recent scjentific investiga- 
tions and discoveries, and experiments in the preser- 
vation of unfermented wine. It is clearly shown that 
there are to«lay, aud always have been, two kinds of 
wine,—one unfermented and the other fermented, and 
both called wine ; and that unfermented wine is some- 
what extensively preserved at present by the very pro- 
cesses described by ancient writers. 

It is published by the author, and sent, postage paid, 

N on receipt of $1. 


by the National Temperance Society. 
Address, J. N. STEARNS, 58 Reade St., New York. 


GODET’S nn 
“GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN.” 


Vol. 1. Just Ready. Cloth. *.00. 


“T consider Godet a man of soun?’ cst learning and 
purest orthodoxy.” Howarp CusBy, D.D., LL.D. 
“TI consider Godet an adinirable commentator for 


clearness and suggestiveness.”"—-WILLIAM M. Tay- 
Lor, D.D 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $I by mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted inevery town. Send for descri 
tive circular. A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, 1 
S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 











GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO SELL 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 


In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 1l2mo. Only 
$1. By mail. N.'TIBBALS & SONS, New York. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAKER. 


Price, 50 cents. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


AN ELEGANT ARTOTYPE, 21; tates 

» paper, of Miss 

FRANCES E. WILLA » Nat. Pres. 

.C. T. U. Only $1.00. Women’s Temp. 

Pub. Association, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

V. AC ATIO EXPENSES. Teachers, stu- 

dents, ministers, housekeepers, 

men and women everywhere, who wish to easily meet 

all expenses of a long or short vacation, should address 
JAM H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Golden Text Designs (back numbers) at half-price. 
Send for circular giving particulars. VILLIAM H. 
HART, JR., 242 Chestnnt Street, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF 
CHOICE AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Pl? Bark Pince, New York. 


New Parallel Edi . 
BIBLE. tos. H. ae hee Behe Titers 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Pablishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


ENMAN’S GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. City. 






































THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
Founded by TheS.S. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 








IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
For particulars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


. H..EILERS & CO., Pub- 
MAPS for 8. S. fiiers!S"Touis, Mo." 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement tn The 
Sunday Sehool Times, 














FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


ro . 


HOW WE SHOULD STUDY =- 
THE BIBLE. 


[The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, in The Old 
Testament Student.) 

1. Study the Bible Personally—We 
must do our own investigating. I am 
not sure but that sometimes we are more 
hurt than helped by the immense amount 
of commentaries and “lesson helps.” In 
al] events, we must do our own thinking, 
evolving for ourselves what God has in- 
volved in his own Word. For the Bible 
is inexhaustible, having for the true stu- 
dent one meaning to-day, and another 
meaning to-morrow; and both meanings 
are true. In the Dresden gallery of royal 
gems there is a silver egg: touch a spring, 
and it opens, disclosing a golden chicken; 
touch the chicken, and it opens, disclosing 
a crown studded with gems; touch the 
crown, and it opens, disclosing a mag- 
nificent diamond ring. So it is with the 
Bible: as we study it, we touch successive 
springs, disclosing exhaustless treasures. 
For so Augustine says: Habet Scriptura 
haustus primos, habet secundos, habet tertios. 
Again: we must compare Scripture with 
Scripture: for the Bible is its own best 
commentator. We must study the Gos- 
pels in light of each other; for they con- 
stitute a beautiful specimen of divine 
mosaic, complementing and interpreting 
each other. So also the Acts of the Apos- 
tles often interpret in a striking way the 
Epistles of Paul. And we must study 
the Old Testament not less than the New; 
for both Covenants form one divine unit 
or rather unity. As Augustine finely says: 
Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus 
in Novo patet. We must study Genesis in 
light of Revelation, Exodus in light of 
Gospels, Leviticus in light of Hebrews, 
Chronicles in light of Acts, Psalms in 
light of Epistles, Ezekiel in light of 
Apocalypse, and vice versa. Again: we 
ought to master the subtle principles 
which lie at the foundation of Hebrew 
poetry and prophecy, especially the prin- 
ciple of parallelism; for while our rhyme 
is the rhyme of sound, the Hebrew rhyme 
was the rhyme of thought, or, as Ewald 
beautifully expresses it, “The rapid stroke 
as of alternate wings, the heaving and 
sinking as of the troubled heart.” Again: 
we ought to become familiar with the 
geography and natural history as well as 
the chronicles of the various countries 
mentioned in the Bible: for the pith 
of an argument or the beauty of a senti- 
ment often lies buried in a dry archzo- 
logical fact. The discoveries of Oriental 
travelers often strikingly illustrate some 
dark passage or confirm some disputed 
statement of Holy Writ. A true map is 
in a certain sense a part of the Scripture 
itself. No subject of attainable knowl- 
edge which canbe made to shed light on 
the sacred volume should be allowed to 
intimidate us by the difficulties which 
environ it, or escape our vision in _ its 
seeming insignificance. Again: we must 
put forth all our mental powers; so that 
we shall be able to perceive acutely, con- 
ceive accurately, reason closely, and ex- 
press clearly. We must learn how to 
detect and trace delicate analogies, and 
bring out the real points in parables and 
comparisons. In encountering a difficult 
doctrinal passage, we must not only strive 
to take in the outlines of the argument, 
but also to detect and supply the subtle 
and often unexpressed links of thoughts. 
Above all, in pondering some particular 
clause of a paragraph, we must observe 
the general drift. If we had written a 
letter to a friend on some important topic, 
we would not think it fair in him to iso- 
late a clause, and present it unmodified 
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by the context; we would say to him, 
Quote the whole trend. Once more: we 
ought frequently to summon the aid of 
the imagination ; for this noble faculty of 
man, no less than reason, is the gift of 
God, and hence is intended for use. Our 
conceptions of biblical heroes and scenes 
would often be far more vivid and truthful 
were we to avail ourselves of imagination 
in transporting ourselves among them.... 

But let us beware of the old sin of be- 
ing devoted to the mere letter of the 
Scripture. For, in these days of numer- 
ous and elaborate exegetical helps, the 
temptation is even stronger with us than 
it was with the ancient rabbins, to take a 
microscopic study of the words of the 
Bible, and so magnify the letter, which by 


itself killeth, as to obscure and lose sight 


of the spirit, which alone giveth life. It 
was said by Edmund Burke: “No man 
comprehends less of the majesty of the 
English Constitution than the Misi Prius 
lawyer, who is always dealing with tech- 
nicalities and precedents.” We may de- 
vote so much attention to the outward 
tabernacle itself, noting its materials and 
shape and arrangements, counting its 
curtains and loops and hooks and sockets 
and chapiters and fillets and pomegran- 
ates, as to have no time to enter within 
the veil, to behold the beauty of Jehovah, 
or to inquire within his temple. In under- 
taking to interpret the Bible, let us follow 
the example of the Mountain Teacher in 
his interpretation of the Mosaic statutes 
concerning murder and unchastity and 
oaths. and retaliation. In other words: 
let us seek for the central under the super- 
ficial, the essential under the incidental, 
the eternal under the transient. 

2. Study the Bible Humbly.—This, of 
course, involves the point of docility. 
For every one of us carries an instinctive 
bias toward himself. Our moral judgment 
in this fallen world is like a loaded die; 
and the heavy side, whether we will or 
no, always tends to fall toward self. 
Accordingly, in studying the Bible, we 
are evermore tempted to put our own 
thoughts and wishes into the sacred text. 
Be it for us then, as we engage in Bible 
study, to strip ourselves as far as possible 
of all preconceptions, searching, not for 
the confirmation of our opinions, but for 
the truth of God. Only the pure in heart 
—that is to say, only those of unmixed, 
pellucid motives—shall see God. We 
must also remember, that the Bible opens 
to us a realm, in whose measureless height 
and depth and breadth the mightiest of 
earth’s intellects is lost, as an atom in the 
universe of matter. Here is a sense in 
which it is nobly true that the more we 
know, the less we know; the loftier the 
height, the vaster the horizon. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton never uttered a truer par- 
adox than when he said: “The highest 
reach of human science is the scientific 
recognition of human ignorance.” The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and the meek he will guide in judg- 
ment. 

8. Study the Bible Prayerfully.—In the 
vision of the apocalyptic book sealed 
with seven seals, one only out of al] on 
earth or in heaven was able to break the 
seals and read the scroll: it was he who 
is alike the Lion of Judah and the Lamb 
of God. And he is still the only one who 
is able to interpret his own volume. We 
must consult him, then, if we would 
understand his Word. After all, scholar- 
ship is but a telescope: no matter. how 
perfect the instrument is, it is useless un- 
less applied to the eye; and then, when 
properly adjusted, it opens a vision of ma- 
jestic orbs. Even so let the mental tele- 
scope be adjusted to the eye of faith; and 
then even those spiritual nebule, whose 
faint lustre never arrests the passing 
glance, will be resolved into majestic orbs 





and systems of truth. Let us ever remem- 
ber that it is not till the Holy Spirit does 
his work within us that we can understand 
his Word without us. Ah, my friend, you 
may be a most ardent student of Scrip- 
ture, you may be perfectly versed in all 
biblical lore; you may be able to expatiate 
with all the learning and eloquence of a 
Paul on the transcendent themes of Reve- 
lation: yet, in spite of all this, the Bible 
will be to you a sealed book, even wrested 
by you to your own destruction, until the 
day dawn and the day-star arise—where? 
In your own heart. Pray then that the 
Spirit of God may 


“Shine inward, and the mind through all her | 


powers 

Irradiate: there plant eyes; all mist from 
thence 

Purge and disperse.”’ 


In his light alone shall we see light. 
Let us ever study the Bible then as on 
our knees. 

4. Study the Bible Executively.—That 
is to say, let us do the truth as well as 
believe it; execute the lesson as well as 
learn it. In fact, doing the truth is the 
only way of really believing it. Let us 
study the Bible then with the sincere and 
ardent purpose of executing God’s will as 
he shall reveal it to us. Then will our 
heavenly Father station us as on the 
Delectable Mountains of the immortal 
Dreamer; and ever and anon our ears will 
catch clearer echoes of the angelic music, 
and our eyes command a more magnifi- 
cent sweep of the glories of the celestial 
Canaan, 





SOME WORDS OF CHEER. 


[G. Holden Pike, in The Sunday-School Teacher.] 


Many will have heard of the preacher 
who, on the occasion of preacning an 


ordination sermon, chose for his text the 
words, “ Encourage thou him,” correctly 
thinking that if he could only prevail 
upon the people thus to stimulate their 
new minister to do his best, all would 
undoubtedly be well. In all the depart- 
ments of life, and in all kinds of earnest 
labor, there is, perhaps, nothing more 
successful than this encouragement, and 
nothing is more natural than that it 
should be so. It is God’s method to 
encourage those who are engaged in active 
service, and we cannot fail to be effective 
when we follow the divine example. In 
ordinary every-day experience, it will be 
found that fault-finding will have the 
effect of doing little or nothing that 
grumblers desire; on the contrary, it will 
damp and discourage until the man or 
woman feels no direct interest in doing 
well what is undertaken. “ Encourage 
thou him” holds good at all times and in 
all places. But while looking after others, 
let us not forget to encourage ourselves. 
If it be asked, How shall this be done 
in the case of Sunday-school teachers? 
the answer is, First, by their applying to 
themselves, in a legitimate way, the words 
of cheer which are found in the Bible; 


and, secondly, by their taking particular | 
notice of the certain beneficent and lasting | 


effects which come of good teaching. ... 
If in a general way we want to know 
the power of the Bible and of the school, 
we have only to look abroad on the world 
to take account of those nations where 
religious knowledge has been diffused, and 
to contrast their condition with others 
where the best things have been pro- 
scribed. The dark ages were pre-emi- 
nently those in which the Scriptures were 
kept back from the people, and when in 
the popular sense schools were unknown. 
The Bible-burning of Diocletian in the 
fourth century, which extended to Britain, 
showed how Paganism could not abide 
the divine light; and the antipathy mani- 
fested by Romanism in later times to the 
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revealed Word, sufficiently proved that 
the Papacy retained a good many old 
heathen prejudices, as well as anti-Chris- 
tian ceremonies. When the Bible began 
to have free course the nation began to 
make progress; and, on the other hand, 
those nations in which the Book was suc- 
cessfully withheld from the people inevit- 
ably degenerated, until to-day some of 
them are actually far more backward than 
they were three hundred years ago. It is 
through want of the Bible and the schvol 
that the peasantry of Italy are in such a 
shameful condition as they are, while, for 
the same reason, the lower orders of Spain 
and Portugal are too ignorant to be aware 
of their degradation. There is certainly 
no class of Christian workers who have 
more encouragement to continue their 
efforts than Sunday-school teachers. They 
can reckon up many individual trophies, 
and they can point to striking national 
results. What is the present national 
system of education but the natural and 
triumphant development of that scrip- 
tural and secular teaching which volun- 
teers inaugurated in other and more 
unpromising days? They indeed planted 
the grain of mustard-seed which is be- 
coming one of the greatest things asso- 
ciated with our national progress. 


But what ought chiefly to stimulate 
Sunday-school teachers to persevere is 
the far-reaching influence of their work. 
The eager desire to possess a Bible on the 
part of a youthful Welsh maiden indi- 
rectly led to the formation of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; a child’s 
exemplification of traits of character such 
as earnest Bible reading will foster, has 
before now struck hardened unbelievers 
with wonder, and not without good results 
following. Take the example of the well- 
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conversion from infidelity struck the 
Christian world with wonder many years 
ago. As some readers will be aware, 
Hone was something more than an infi- 
del: he ran the extreme length of profan- 
ity in writing caricatures or parodies of 
the Bible and the Prayer Book for general 
circulation. On a certain day, when trav- 
eling in the country, however, Mr. Hone 
came to a cottage in the front garden of 
which a little girl sat reading. ‘“ What 
are you reading there?” asked the trav- 
eler, and the child answered, “The New 
Testament.” On hearing this, the infidel 
seized the volume, and, throwing it down, 
said veheniently, “‘ You foolish little thing, 
how is it you read such stupid, abomi- 
nable books as those?’? Though evidently 
astonished at the roughness of the stran- 
ger, the child still answered with meek- 
ness and simplicity, “O sir, pray don’t 
speak to me in that way. It is the only 
comfort we have. 








I have a mother, and | 


mother is lying sick in bed.” Those few | 


simple words ef the well-taught youthful 
Bible-reader went straight home to the 
heart of the hardened unbeliever, and 
when he went home and retired to rest, 
he did so with thoughts which had never 
haunted him before. “What was there, 
after all, in this Book which could thus 
carry comfort and peace into an abode of 
affliction? If this book can bring conso- 
lation to this child and mother in such a 
state of destitution, there must be some- 
thing in it,” said Hone to himself; and 
he forthwith resolved to read what he had 
hitherto rejected without a hearing. The 
result was that the infidel became a Chris- 
tian who bitterly repented of what he 
called “ the horrible abomination of former 
years;” and the wonderful change was 
all brought about by the instrumentality 
of a well-taught child. If the work is 
only well done, there is reason to think 
that results are always showing themselves 
in some way, although they may not 
always be known to those who are engaged 
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in the school, nor can they in all cases be 
expected to be as striking as the instance 
just given. Only let the good seed be 
faithfully sown, however, and the result 
is as certain as it is certain that the Bible 
is true. 





MARKING BIBLES. 


(Margaret Meredith, in The Sunday School World.] 


I think if you have scholars who are 
poor and hard working, it must be a good 
plan to mark their Bibles for them,—I 
mean to pencil-mark verses and passages 
here and there and everywhere all through, 
If they object to having their own Bibles 
thus defaced, you can give them Bibles 
yourself, or Testaments. 

We who have been carefully trained in 
religious things do not realize that an un- 
trained child or man, urged to “read the 
Bible,” is more likely than not to open to 
some chapter he does not comprehend, and 
to leave it less inclined than before to make 
a habit of Bible reading. 

Moreover, they generally have not time 
for whole chapters, and in that case cer- 
tainly we ourselves would need some 
marks by which to be able quickly to 
choose a short passage, or a verse or two, 
of that comprehensive kind in which the 
Bible so richly abounds. 

I have often done this marking, and in 
some instances have believed that it had 
had a good result, had made Bible reading 
more attractive, and had encouraged to it. 
And always I have felt that the possession 
of such a Bible, ready for a favorable time, 
and meanwhile lying around, likely to be 
opened and to rouse curiosity by the marks, 
was a hopeful influence to put so easily 
into a child’s life. 

I think the best method of marking 


which I have so far used is to put a little 
SIUIU BUUKE ON Wie Wargin, Oppusree vwiE 


verse in most cases, suggesting that this, 
if the verse proves in course of time to be 
specially liked, or is learned, shall be 
made into a cross mark ; to put along the 
outer edge of a passage or an exceptionally 
good verse a continuous irregular line, 
sometimes adding the small strokes also ; 
and finally, to put a-plain sign, say a 
little circle, on the margin, at the head 
of any very excellent chapter or psalm. 
Let your pencil be hard and sharp, so 
that fingering may not rub out the marks 


or soil the pages. 
HOW TO 
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ATHEISM. 


[John Stuart Blackie, in Cassell’s Family Magazine 
for July.]} 


The sun shines on the waters; and the waters 
to the wall 

Of my poor cabin, narrow, dark, and small, 
Fling a perpetual’ un urposed flow 

Of luminous pulses dancing to and fro ; 

And from the wall the many-flickering show 
Shoots to my eye, 

Far-traveled from its fountain in the sky. 
Suppose me born and bred in such small home, 
Cabined and cribbed, with never a look outside 
Into the heaving tide, 

Or upward to the bright expansive dome 
Which men call heaven, what should I say of 
Light? 

I’d say, belike, it was a tangled maze 

Of freakish rays, 

Flitting about to feed my w a gaze, 
Redeemed such-wise from Chaos and old Night, 
A bright confusion without law or rule. 

And for the Sun, the glorious lord of day, 

And his all-permeant, all-plastic ray, 

For that I know no sun, mayhap I'd say, 
“There is no sun in heaven, »»__and be a fool, 
As Atheists are,—blind guides who go to school 
With outward sense, and what mere sense 
compels 

Alone believe. Be wiser thou, and know 
Behind all shadowy show 

A causeful Substance dwells, 

Behind all tangled maze 

Of crowded things that try the venti gaze, 
In air, in water, and in teeming sod, 

A Reason works, which wisely men ‘call God. 





WHENCE CAME THE COMETS? 


[Richard A. Proctor, in The Nineteenth Century.] 


Regarding a large proportion of the 
material visitants of the earth as origi- 
nally earth-born, we may conclude that 
in the remote time when our earth was a 
baby world, sunlike in condition, her path 
was traversed by hundreds of comets, her 
own progeny. These comets were fol- 
lowed severally by their trains of meteoric 
attendants. They were exposed to the 
action of those sclar forces by which, 
within the last half-century, a once prom- 
ising member of another comet family 
became dissipated until it finally lost 
altogether its cometic character. Millions 
f ges ago, probably, every one of them 
been thus broken up until nothing 
remained but the streams of meteoric 
bodies, traveling round the orbit which 
had once been that of the earth-ejected 
comet. 

But this being the case with the earth, 
was the case also, no doubt, with every 
planet. Even our little moon, whose 
scarred face still shows signs of the vol- 
canic energies she once possessed, played 
her part if giving birth to such comets as 
she was equal to. If she possessed less 
voleanic power than the earth (at the 
same stage of the life of each), she re- 

uired less power to eject matter forever 
rom her interior, On the other hand, 
the giant planets required greater power; 
but then Gey also possessed it. If J upi- 
ter, for example, required power enough 
to ‘eject bodies with a velocity of forty or 
fifty miles per second, yet it must be re- 
membered that he is three hundred and 
ten times as massive, and therefore three 
hundred and ten times as strong, as our 
earth. (For matter, “inert matter”. as 
many choose to call it, measures in reality 
the strength of the orbs in space, and not 
only possesses power, but a power acting 
so swiftly across vast distances that the 
velocity of light is rest by comparison. .. .) 
So with the other giant planets. 

Jupiter, then, and each one of his giant 
brethren, must, during its sunlike stage, 
have possessed ‘the comet-ejecting power. 
Each giant planet must have had its 
comet family, at that remote time in the 
history of the solar system. And the 
comets thus formed by the giant planets, 
while no doubt very numerous, must, 
many of them, have been far more im- 
portant than those to which our earth 
gave birth. Those comets would have 
lasted much longer, before dissipation due 
to solar disturbances set in. Then, also, 
the sunlike state of the giant planets must 
have lasted long after “the earth and all 
the terrestrial planets had passed that 
state. For being so much larger, the 
giant planets must have longer lives—the 
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is oreater than 


stages of planetary life being in effect 
stages of cooling. In fact, there are clear 
| signs that neither Jupiter nor Saturn has 
cooled down to the earth’s condition; 
each is still too hot for the waters of its 
future seas to rest on its fiery surface. On 
| this account, also, then, we might expect 
to find that some comets, sprung from 
| giant planets and forming’ their families, 


- July 8, 1886,] 














might have remained even to the present 
time. 

Turning to the solar system, we find 
that this actually is the case. Nay, I my- 
self, long before I had the least thought 
of attributing comets to planetary erup- 
tive energies, had described the comets 
which hang about the orbits of the giant 
planets as “the comet families of the 
giant planets.” Some of the members 
of these families are among those from 
which the association between meteors 
and comets came first to be known. For 
instance, the meteors ‘of November 13, 14 
(the Leonides) are associated with a comet 
depending on the orbit of Uranus; and 
the meteors of November 27, 28 are asso- 
ciated with a comet depending on the 
orbit of Jupiter—Biela’s famous comet. 

Of course the members of these comet 
families are exceedingly old. How old 
they are we cannot tell; but that they are 
very old indeed is shown by the way in 
which, while they are unmistakably asso- 
ciated with the paths of the several giant 
planets, their atte yet diverge far enough 
from those of their respective planet par- 
ents to indicate hundreds of thousands of 
years of perturbing action, unless, indeed, 
in some cases, we may suppose that not 
the slow perturbing action of bodies at a 
distance, but the very active influence of 
some orb coming very close to a comet, 
may have shifted the comet’s path. So 
many of their orbits pass through the 
widely spread zone of asteroids, that we 
may very well imagine occasional very 
close approach to one or other of these 
bodies, and consequently a considerable 
change of orbit. It was thus that Sir John 
Herschel for a time tried to explain the 
disappearance of Biela’s comet; “ may it 
not,” he said, “have got entangled in the 
zone of asteroids, and have had its course 
altered by the influence of one of these 
bodies?” 

Encouraged by the confirmation of the 
expulsion theory of comets, which we 
have found at this our first step, may we 
not boldly proceed yet one step farther? 

The stars, like the giant planets, should 
have their part to play—a grander part 
of course—in the world of comet expul- 
sion. They differ only from the giant 
planets, op from the earth herself, in 
being in a different part of their orb life. 
It is probable, indeed, that among the 
stars here are orbs differing much less 
from Jupiter or Saturn than either of 
these still hot and fiery planets differs 
from the earth. Of course, an orb like 
our sun, the one star we are able to ex- 
amine, will require much greater energy 
to expel from his interior.a flight of 
bodies, to become presently a flight. of 
meteors or a comet, than would a planet 
even of the giant type. Our sun, for 
example, would have to impart’a velocity 
of three hundred and cig ty-two miles 
per second to a body ejected from his. inte- 
rior, that that body should pass away 
from his control forever. But the sun 
possesses the required power. His mass, 
and therefore his might, exceeds that of 
the earth more than three hundred and 
twenty thousand times, that even of Jupi- 
ter one thousand and forty-eight times. 

We have no means of recognizing, by 
its orbital motion, a star-expelled comet 
or meteor flight. But we need not seek 
for bodies to tell us of expulsion ages on 
ages ago. The stars are now in their sun- 
like state. They must therefore be do- 
* ing such work now if there is any truth 
in the theory to which we have been led. 
Now there is one of the stars which is 
near enough to be asked whether it really 
possesses and uses such expulsive power— 
our own sun. His answer is unmistakable. 
In 1872, and at sundry times since, he has 
been caught in the act of ejecting bodies, 
gota liquid or solid, through the 

ydrogen atmosphere around his globe, 
with velocities so-great that the matter 
thus expelled from his interior can never 
return to him—the veloeities ranging to 
four hundred and fifty miles per second 
at the least. What he is doing now he 
has doubtless done for millions, nay for 
tens of millions, of years, in the past. 
What he has thus done, his fellow-suns 
the stars, thousands (if not millions) of 





millions in number, have doubtless done | 
also. Uncounted billions, then, of ejected | 
meteor flights or comets, must be traveling | 
through interstellar spaces, visiting sys- | 
tem after system, and sun after sun, in pe- | 
riods to be measured by millions of years. 

The answer then to the question, Whence | 
came the comets? would appear to be:— 

1. Comets which visit our system from 
without were expelled millions of years | 


ago from the interiors of suns. | 


2. Comets which belong to our system 


were mostly expelled from the interior 
of a giant planet in the sunlike state, but 
a small proportion may have been cap- 
tured from without. 

3. The comets of whose past existence 
meteor streams tell us were for the most 
part expelled from our earth herself when 
she was in the sunlike state, but some of 
the more important were expelled from 
the giant planets, and a few may have 
been expelled from the sun. 


THE CHANGES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. 
[Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The Atlantic for July.] 


After an interval of more than fifty 
years I propose taking a second look at 
some parts of Europe. This will give my 
readers of The Atlantic, as well as the 
writer, a vacation to which we both seem 
entitled. It is a Rip Van Winkle experi- 
ment which I am promising myself. The 
changes wrought by half a céntury in the 
countries I visited amount almost to a 
transformation. I left the England of 
William the Fourth, of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, of Sir Robert Peel; the France 
of Louis Philippe, of Marshal Soult, of 
Thiers, of Guizot. I went from Man- 
chester to Liverpool by the new railroad, 
the only one I saw in Europe. I looked 
upon England from the box of a stage- 
coach, upon France from the coupé of a 
diligence, upon Italy from the chariot of 
a vetturino. The broken windows of 
Apsley House were still boarded up when 
I was in London. The asphalt pavement 
was not laid in Paris. The Obelisk of 
Luxor was lying in its great boat in the 
Seine, as I remember it. I did not see it 
erected ; it must have been a sensation to 
have looked on, the engineer standing 
underneath, so as to be crushed by it if it 
disgraced him by falling in the process. 
As for the dynasties which have overlaid 
each other like Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan 
cities, there is no need of moralizing over 
a history which instead of Finis is con- 
stantly ending with What next? 

With regard to changes in the general 


conditions of society and the advance in 
human knowledge, think for one moment 


what fifty years have done. I have often 
imagined myself escorting some wise man 
of the past to our Saturday Club, where 
we often have distinguished strangers as 
our guests. Suppose there sat by me—I 
will not say Sir Isaac Newton, for he 
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has been too long away from us, but that 
other great man, whom Professor Tyn- 
dall names as next to him in intellectual 
stature, as he passes along the line of 
master mjnds of his country from the: 
days of Newton to our own—Dr. Thomas 
Young, who died in 1829. Would he or 
I be the listener, if we were side by side? 
However humble I might feel in such 
a presence, I should be so clad in the 
grandeur of the new discoveries, inven- 
tions, ideas, I had to impart to him, that 
I should seem to myself like the ambas- 
sador of an emperor. I should tell him 
of the ocean steamers, the railroads that 
spread themselves like cobwebs over the 
civilized and half-civilized portions of the 
earth, the telegraph and the telephone, 
the photograph and the spectroscope. I 
should hand him a paper with the morn- 
ing news from London to read by the 
electric light, I should startle him with a 
friction match, I should amaze him with 
the incredible truths about anesthesia, I 
should astonish him with the later conclu- 
sions of geology, I should electrify him by 
the fully developed doctrine of the cor- 
relation of forces, I should delight him 
with the cell-doctrine, I should confound 
him with the revolutionary apocalypse 
of Darwinism. All this change in the 
aspects, position, beliefs, of humanity 
since the time of Dr. Young’s death, the 





date of my own graduation from college! | 

I ought to consider myself highly fa- | 
vored to have lived through such a half- | 
century. But it seems to me that in walk- | 
ing the streets of London and Paris, [ shall | 
revert to my student days, and appear to | 
myself like a relic of a former generation. | 
Those who have been born into the inher- 
itance of the new civilization feel very 
differently about it from those who have 
lived their way into it. To the young | 


and those aproaching middle age all these | - 


innovations in life and thought are as 
natural, as much a matter of course, as | 
the air they breathe; they form a part of | 
the frame-work of their intelligence, of | 
the skeleton about which their mental | 
life is organized. To men and women of 
more than threescore they are eternal | 
accretions, like the shell of a mollusk, 
the jointed plates of an articulate. | 


| Stretchers, Cutt 
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Mailed free to any address; it con- 
tains advice and useful information for 
nursing mothers and invalids, and an 
analysis and description of 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. — 
sGLE THIS NEW 
os ELASTIC TRUSS 





pe Has a Pad different from all 
shape, with Self- 
adapts 


usting Ball in centre. 

. itself to all positions of the body 
while the ballin thecup holds 
the rupture just asa r 
son does with the finger. With light pressure 
the Hernia is held securely day and night. Itiseasy, 
durable. and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago., Til. 


HERNIA OBR RUPTURE, 

Correct and successful mechanical treatment a spe= 
cialty at “‘Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss’’ Estabt., 1347 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as approved and ado; 
by the world’s mosteminentsurgeons. Apartmentsfor 
ladiesand children. Send 25 cents postage for catalogue, 
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PAGES SHOWING “ WHAT TO 
MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


A full line of the above together with the celebrated 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILOSENE and 
WASH ETCHING SILK sold by all first-class dealers 





aL tee WAST E aise: 





3OcreROZ. SILK. 40c PeROZ. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
CoO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 
twice @ year, tops once a week, aud you 
| have the finest polished stove in the world. 
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Patterns. Cataloguefree. 
E. S. Frost & Co., 22 Tre 
mont Row, Boston, Mass, 


TURKISH RUG 





ple White Dress Shirt, postpaid, . 
SHIRTS | SEevces awekee i 








RITE for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic.” Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 











A Most Delicious and Elegant 
I Pound Box 

for SI 
Poor a. 

ROFT & ALLEN 

122 ROF Street, ALLEN "Pa, 

HIRES’ IMPSOMED, ROOT REER, 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 


beverage. Sold by all ogee, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25e. C, E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila, Pa. 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. — 
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Is the best general purpose wire fence in use. 
isa stroug nee-work without barbs. Dont 
injure stock, It will turn dogs. pigs.eheep and 
, 48 Well-as horses and cattle. The best 
Farms, Gardens, Stock *s and Rail- 
s. Very neat pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust- 
roof paint, or made o goivantees wire, as pre- 
erred. It will last« life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
mess, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
fron fences no made. The_ best Wire 
ng Pliersand Post Augers. 
aoe parece and particulars ask Hardware Dealers, 
or address, mentioning paper, 
SRM er pavement: Ind 
‘ N, Eastern Agent 
300 Marke: St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York- 
shire Pigs, thdown, Cotswold 
and Oxford Down Sheepand Lambs 
Scotch Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
= Fancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 
















TRY DREER’S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 


SEEDS 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


) AOR your Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co., N.Y, 
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Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to fe up 
orders for our celebrated Te 
and Coffees ,and secure & beaut! 
Fe Gold Band ce Mowe eeecemed 

‘ea Set, or Handsome 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 








erated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 

HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA ” 

» Box 289, 81 and 33 Vesey St., New Yo 
TEA CLUB We GIVE AWAY DINNER, TEA, 
AND TOILET Ours are, 

&c., to those forming clubs for the sale of our 
and Coffee, Send for Club Book. GREAT CHINA 


TEA COMPANY, 210State Street, Boston. _ 


DURKEES 











BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


““wOOD'S'? PURE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS, 
§ THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON, 


Bibles for $4 and New books. Agents wanted. 
$10 Good Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam 
ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co.,Cleveland,O 


RUC MACHINE. 


= Dec. 27, ysl.) For making 
. ugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc, 
] Sent by mail, full directions, oi. 
im AGENTS WANTED. Manu 
turers Stamped Rug Patterns on 
Burlap. Beware of infringements 
. ROSS & CO., Toledo, 0. 


3 NEW TABERNACLE 

ALMAGE S SERMONS. This volume 

comprises the best speci- 

mens of this distinguished pulpit orator, with portrait 
and fac-simile of autograph letter auth its. 

tors, teachers and agents to introduce it. 

who will pledge to act as agent, or getupa —- we 

will furnish sample copy for 90 cents; if desired by 
1, add 10 cents for postage. “4 

EB: TREAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 
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UTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 
geomet cats ele 
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AGENTS WANTED to sell the bright new book, 


PEBLEY'S REMINISCENCES 
of 60 YEARS in the NATIONAL METROPOLIS. 


llustrating the W Humor, Genius, Eccentricities, 
aul Tntrighes of the Brilliant Statesmen, Ladies, Offi- 
cers,and noted eclebrities of the world that gather 
at the centre of the nation. A richly illustrated 
treatof inner Society History, Incident,and Anecdote, 
from “ye olden time” to the wedding of President 
Cleveland, by the veteran py = hen a and story-teller— 
Ben Perley Poore. ddress 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED, for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of ng inter- 
est, humor and pathos. igh . good, full of 
ee and tears.” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
to $200. month made. 0-7 Vistance no hindrance as we 

and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, 

OF SM MEANS in the New lucrati 
a OME PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By therecent great discovery of substituting a Dry Gelatine 
film for WeT Collodion, the entire material is now prepared 
in large Photo. Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
no experience, to produce superior Photos to what form- 
erly required long years of difficult practice ; costing less than 
50 cts. for one dozen large photos. that sell for to $6. 
Is paying big with other business in sores or shops, 
orat home, or from house to house. The novei surprise ofa 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready ta 
photo, anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, 
fitable orders in nine out of ten homes; jords 
Stendy Work and pavs 300 per cent. profit. 

To EARNEST applicants (one copy) of Process itustrated, 
FREE, Sample Photos. 1Q cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
M’fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus,483, 485 Canal St. N.¥. 

These cheap portable Photo-Out fits render unequaled high- 
class, health{nidiversion fur Tired Brains, either at home or on 


VACATION TRIP 


They are convenient and easy to carry. They train the eye to 





ever be alert to beautiful scenery found everywhere, and are 
more accurate and eloquent than your words, in describing to 
friends the places and things you have seen, For young or old 
no more pure, exhilarating, sensible diversion can be had. J 
| sell many to both professional and commercial men ; alsoto the 
| Gentler sex, to entertain friends, and aid in decorative work, 


NAM. 


| ‘Write at once. Please mention this paper, F. PUT 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


in The Sunday School Times. 
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Oe aa ieatiing Sohool of Business Belanees 


Beco THEOLOGICAL SEMINABY. 





ll corps of teachers, Full course of study. ‘Ad- 
FRANCIS B. DENTO, Bangor 
GHMEEPSIE (N. Y.) ilitary Instite 
$400. For circulars omen 
. C. B. WARRING. 
FEY ratoat ONE = MUSIC WILL GET 





valuable information free in ss new Illustrated 


lendar, Address KE. TOURJEE, Boston. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH | Students! 


‘el ratus for $3.75. Circulars 
E Ped KY & CO,. 5 and7 Dey Street, New York. 


West Chestnut Street institute, Renoot Tor 





Bert Ladies and Little Girls, Thirteenth “4 
t. 2, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philade hia, 
pe ee I Seaarens the Prin, Mns. J. A. BOGA iiDUR, 





A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Werlosiey on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 


catalogues, please apply to Miss F. ° WALSH, Prin, 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
N and ORATORY, ¢ Philadelphia aims to make 











natural, elegant, and forcible kers, and 
experienced staff o teachers. iplomas and 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. nd for catalogues, 






























HONOGRAPHY <. rina 
orks if-instruction, b 
ward, foreale all book: sellers. Cat- 
speed INSTITOTI, Cincinnati, Ov, 
aeceee Co mergoes EDUCATION oF 
young women uli cor 
commences Sept. 7 For circulars and ndiigsion, 
ex penne iititeat Mel fork Naas 
HE MISSES ANABLE 
ENGLISH, YRENCH, “ND GERMAN 
4” havaus Sraeet, l New oot N.J. 
MT. HOLYOKE § TARY. 
Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
aod Observatory. td Me ary. 11,000 vols. Fine Art Gal- 
Tuition, $175 8 Address, MISS 
BLANOIARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 
OUNCG ADIES 
ten tot. 2 is SEMINARY, 
F. CHANDLER, D. D., Pres. Freehold, W. J, 
seceie SEMINARY RD 
Aye exe | LADIES 
mice es fheuities woe or Music and Ar rl eo 
HX WILLARD, Principal. 
ESTERN, F E SEMINARY, 
On the Mt. Holyoke n. The 324 annual 








to Miss H PEABODY, Principal. 
for Y 
1, COLL PGT Ti Conse of aebdy.. - Qupeeter 
ier ceria Soeresorupee 
& Fi D.D., President 
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ar. Aavantages a unsu Pond f 
ites . BENEDI 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


PS ng fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
Wean years as Chestnut nary) will open 


gaday, We 20,1 @fonts: the spacious coun ntry 
pe eS, e, near Ph indephia. 


INCIPALS, Ogo BR my 
PREP R H 


FOR LEHICH eee 
B eget sieerigeygery oe 





Recomme 1 pemess =p eR Presi- 
dent of nigh University.” for 
Lehigh ave. one of the most excellen' —_ 
institutions of 6 Rast, and so richly endowed that it 
offers tuition to a 


CARB? pan. OL 
ELMIRA COLLEGE. wicks. 
Under Care of Synod of New York. 
Course of study equal to that of the’ 
ruleiee! marie tnd”Ged entag ein 
best. m: improvements ; Rated by fea, and 
a ~- with vx levator. Astronomical 
Museum and Art “wy 
Terms moderate 


v_ A. W. COWLES, D. D. President, 
ELMIRA, MY 


THE PETERSILEA 


ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, and ART. 


2g1 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 
Pp. 
tr pron o ah TANOSYSTEMiginvalusbie 








ique and expression. 
The of pianists is called te the 
PETERSILEA M MUTE PIANO 
nique, and the de- 
Lrtep Sane p oe pavers 
in c= 8 ant hope and more Pesce base 
forte music. roo alt) otes the power & of in “ 
and co: e@ nervous system 


ieunver time a time cal wear of a fine Pingo. wei ht about 
4 pounds; key-board 73¢ octaves. 


STAMMERING 


AND ALL bat 84 AT ee gen fl OF SPEECH 
OROUGHLY CU 
The cause Rx... removed. 
The publisher of The Sunday School Times wrete to 





an inguirer as follows. “I have seen a number of 
Prof. B. 8, Johnston's stammering patients beforeand 
after nt. He seems to have excellent success. 


treatme! 
I consider him a man of one 
will deal honorably by these who consult him.” 


Institute, N. E. corner Eleventh a 
Streets, Philadelphia. E. S50: IN Instructor. 
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THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selestion fer 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Claas Books. It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 


other books published. 
Price of the School Edition.... Sapa 








piipadcd ebivateledes seis uanntones $1.50 a dozen. 





Price of the Teacher’s Edition......... 


seeeeeeeeesee 


of the affairs of his school. 


it, and the money will be refunded. 


oeeneeee sevee 


The latter is for the’use of the teacher at home. 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, ete. ‘The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsutt- 
able, you may retiirn them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge | 
It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon examination, ee it unsuitable, you may return 


Price of size for 32 classes, or less .................. 
Price of size for 50 classes, or less.................. 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Watnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


pas Segvadbed séakdosersedessbebees 3.00 a dozen. 
It calls for fuller information regarding 


seuss opncceie seaeiitnn 4 ssbhisins Sbebevebniadéepsnjiveds <ocsss iMG 
pb pevnssine ola gutede eesucy dalendthn ncéuth dodgy pucdsedp ens -81.50 
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at Church LICHT. 


epee kat Theatres, Depots, etc. New and d ele: 
size of room. Get eraser Cae Sst Paes , liberal ples“ 
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USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand fer reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BEST MUSIC 


Foe Yoo ny at ve Mountains, the 


College Songs:.win bee. 





War Songs (Grand army and Patriotic). se. 
Choice Vocal Duets. 


$1.00 
American Ballad  Coll'n, 80. 
a large sheet m' c size book, and all con- 


tain hes tinat make the tt pass merrily 
raln just the Dont rides, and excursions. - 


Fer Fiano. 


Classics, Moderately aimouit, ana 
Pieces. $1.00 








Pee with hae Bont s lives wet the great 
are most uabl l as Ecpaties. ana 
should b be ‘in every public iiweeny 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & OO., 1228 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
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to cents. 


THE JOHN CHURCH C1, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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HAVE examined the Lae DOMINI and 
think it the best book ef the kind in the mar- 





et.— WM. DE LOSS LOVE, Jr.,Pastor, Peart 
St. Ch., Hartford, June 14, *86. 


THE CLAD REFRAIN 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
This New Song Book, by Lowry and Doa is 


ors, and thers th 

AL 9 

d ny dh fey others, the most popular 

The Gua Pg eg a will stand nae ee test; the F. 

ose are first-class, the — reste Spaisions, It is sold Cy, 

soo cprtes, bia nator cver benoit veces 
Sent for examination on receipt of price. 
An edition in Aikin’s Character Notes at same price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


BIGLOW /& MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New’ York. 
cago House, 81 Bandolph 
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The 


new 8. 8. Sin’g Book By W. A. Ogd 
Wien contributions Fae 75 "TS other tavontte Pom 


To — i 
to ine {t is'to adopt It it is to like it, and 
cents for sample copy in boards. 
free. Address, 
ITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
THE BEST OF ALL. 
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HOT WEATHER CLOTHING 


Serges, Flannels, Seersuckers, Alpacas, 
and other warm day Clothing materials 
in test variety of qualities and prices. 
u'll find the practical sort of Cloth- 
ing wih The highest care given to its 
reliability. It wears as good as it looks, 
looks better than it costs, and costs less 
than it does anywhere else. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH & MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H, 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 

















From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis not a mere theorist who sitsin 
a quiet ones, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher writes out his fine opinions ; he has all 
his life boom in _ very thickest of the Sunday-school 


work, ing in church and mission schools. What 

he has to sa: Phesney be on this ype is what he has 

core. al many t es tested, by actual experience, 
. We earnestly ommend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every nag a pS need worker, in whatever ition 
and grade. — as well, who would k 
" to the Sihe thes it in n this ine of effort, should havea co 
mbull’s most excellent and thorough worl 
Tt is by all odds the most co: tod to this clas and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-scheol 
workers t rs every one id them would forthwith send 
for a copy ae interested in it—as they 
con not fail to be—would profit by_and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can, 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the icious use of wit and humor. No 
teacher can read book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of bis 
york, and without being aueatiy he heipat to perform it. 

f teachers would study profit by its 


suespstjoug. the ike would "be well, if not 


From The Sunday School » zine, Nashville, Tenn. 





The author is ‘well known in this coor one in 
Europe as an a, in erry oe oer! road ae 
| nas had mneh ex nce as a teacher tdi 
with mu nok ote care the best ew of instruction 
government in Sunday-schoo: 
From The aie. Mass. 


It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, we ié in Eee e, comprehensive in its range 
of to) ng con Cg agro and holdin; 
ect of the work faithfully above the wor 
her books en on the a 
cot with the same intent, but we have seen 
such volume of a ee like the value of this. . 

We presume that the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own rat for some years to come. 


From The JUustrated Christian oe New York. 
Of this book we have to say first, in “aps it is 
readable. There is not a dull line in Tt fully 

——— even while discussing the most ahaa 
The author’s edito _ Breet has taught 
him how to put his ee as to com- 
mand attention and e the ‘aaes” ey ression. 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
~ takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
teacher. His “peter are pe ggg tod prac- 
tieal and Ah ng cpoemg 7 









per cov. 25e. 
ew York. 











PENCE RIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 


“FUELO GLASS = For Mountain, Prairie, or Shore. 
ean te Sole Over andl Field Glasses, 


ATER, the OPTICIAN, 
$5. «Powerful. we wate! St.. Boston, Mass 
TATEN ISLAND Faney Dyeing Estab- 

man t.. PT yes Neruews. at Co., § & 7 


lishme 
Jobn 8t., N.Y. ; 47 N. 8th § t., Phila. ; 43 N. Charles St. 
Balt. Dresses and el ripping. Send 
for cirenlar and orice-tist. Mention this paper. 

















PRICE-LIST FREE. 
DYEING LEwanbo's. 


without any 
ps steadily in the heed 8 view the 
t object ‘of the teacher’s work in training the chil- 
re mn for Christ and for service in his church. 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


Every teacher in nce ie will feel his work 
widened in scope by Lanny me § this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet a or is likely to appear, on 
= top, and the t roughness for w aa =< calls 

id be an unspeakable blessing to eve ool in 
the land. Superintendents will do well to oar these 
chapters, commend them to teachers, and present 
them now and then in detail. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers e volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in styic, ” practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author, 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing better Ugg come to any Sunday-school in 

this vey y of He than that each of its teachers 

should be furnished Rey a copy of 1 ok and 
man—certain w—can 

more ‘“ ie on ps ” seachens wean "this author— 
~»-» Those who feel t cur me 

are us of serving us—who are pained 

the Bible from our 


the bis 4 excl in. our classes—at 
the wealth ofcrayon and the scarcity of thought—at 
the loss of the manitiphetty of sonriveneae 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit. 


From The Bzaminer, New York. 
If the contents Pes 
heart 


t display: 8 aoa 
out such a conuine enthusiasm in the topics dis 
that he must be im; indeed who is not inspired 
and stimulated b: . There is very dittle in the 
volume that would aX with a few verbal changes, 
equally well on the art of putting things in the 
Pra So as to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 
ing and helding the mind and moulding the lives of 
hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
tencher and preacher in the land. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 0. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
pon benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
ly themrelves with it. It is a normal course in 
itew f. We predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise on a roe only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pre trustworshy.. Sonia, however, gn o¢vertenmens of a party not in geod standing be inadvertently inserted, 


